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NEW SERIES. 


THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION AND REPRODUCING ILLUSTRATIONS 18 RESERVED. 


THE opening of an Anglo-French Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace has been made a pretext for celebrating 
a “Peace Jubilee.” Except, perhaps, officers who have 
their career to make in the Army or Navy, and think of 
nothing but promotion, we do not suppose there is any- 
one in Great Britain who is not fully alive to what are 
called “the blessings of peace;” and the advantage of 
not having had a set-to with France for half a century is 
go obvious, that it is difficult to say anything at all about 
the matter without falling into commonplace, It is, of 
course, much better that two men should shake hands and 
do business together to the profit of both than that they 
should seek to cut one another's throats ; and when their 
friendly intercourse has lasted for fifty ycars, there can 
be no harm in their commemorating its long continuance, 
As with individuals, so with nations, At the same time, 
the good understanding that has existed for so consider- 
able a period between France and England ought not to 
be mistaken for a universal league of brotherhood among 
all the nations of Europe, This is the error into which 
Dr, Emerton, who opened the Peace Exhibition with an 
inappropriate prayer, has fallen, He cries “ Peace, peace!” 
when, in point of fact, there has been next to no peace in 
Europe during the last fifty years. 

England, it is true, has not gone to war with her next- 
door neighbour, and that is enough for Dr. Emerton, 
Not having been engaged in hostilities with France, we 
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have been able to live quietly and comfortably, without 
any danger of invasion; or, to quote the words of Dr. 
Emerton’s prayer, we have been able to sit “under our 
own vine and under our own fig-tree, none daring to 
make us afraid.” Nevertheless, Prince Gortschakoff 
during the Polish, and M, de Bismarck during the Danish, 
negotiations, both showed themselves capable of ‘making 
us afraid” to pursue the course of policy we had entered 
upon, Not much “daring,” perbaps, was involved in 
this ; but, such as it was, it was ventured upon, and with 
remarkable success, 

Having congratulated us on being in such a position 
that no one is bold enough to try to terrify us, Dr, Emerton 
goes on to observe—always in the form of prayer—that 
“the blessings of peace are spread widely around us,” 
and that “kings and queens are learning that the true 
source of national prosperity is the union of the peoples 
in the bond of universal brotherhood, whilst their own 
real power is best secured by the possession of the hearts 
and feelings of those who are subject to their authority 
and dominion.” 

Now, how can it be said that “the blessings of peace 
are spread widely around us,” when Denmark has just 
been dismembered, and Austria and Prussia are still 
quarrelling over the spoil; when Poland is bleeding 
at every pore from the wounds inflicted upon her in 
the late insurrection; when politicians are divided in 
opinion as to whether the approaching meeting of the 
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Hungarian Diet will lead to a reconciliation with Austria 
or to civil war; and when the Italians are maintaining an 
immense army, at a ruinous cost, with the avowed intention 
of invading Venetia as soon as the occasion may present 
itself, and of seizing Rome at the death of the Pope? 

If we look beyond Europe, have the inhabitants of the United 
States been enjoying ‘the blessings of peace” recently, and 
are they not at least as much tous as Frenchmen, who, though 
they may not ‘dare to make us afraid,” have very little real 
sympathy with the English, such as a large number of the 
Americans undoubtedly feel? The Mexicans are, of course, 
not worth considering ; otherwise no particular cause for 
peace jubilation would seem to exist in Mexico, where fight- 
ing is by no means at an end. But, as the French are 
not at war with ws, the fact that they are carrying 
on war in Mexico ought not, we suppose, to be looked upon 
as interfering in any way with their claims (put forward for 
them by Dr. Emerton) to pass for a nation at peace with all 
the world. Brazil and Paraguay are so far off that they may 
almost be treated as if no euch States were known, Never- 
theless, we remember to have read, some ten days ago, an 
account of an action in which the fleet of Brazil sank that of 
Paraguay, from which we conclude that these States, such as 
they are, are not at peace. It ia eaid, too, that rebellion and 
war are going on in China; and it is not very long since 
England herself was engaged in suppressing an insurrection 
in New Zealand—if, indeed, she has yet succeeded in doing so, 

So much for the peaceful state of the world at the present 
time and during the last few years, We have not to go back 
many years more to come to the Italian Campaign, the Indian 
Mutiny, and the Crimean War—struggles in which pacific 
France and pacific England shed torrents of blood. In the 
Crimean War England and France did not, it is true, fight 
against one another, But they lost numbers of men fighting 
side by side, and almost uselessly ; for, before the war was 
quite at an end, France and Russia were on better terms 
than France and England. Going back still further, we 
find that, since 1815, the year in which the general and per- 
manent pacification of Europe is supposed to have been 
effected, every country in Europe has been engaged in war. 
The allied troops had only just ceased their occupation of 
France when the French invaded Spain, to settle a dynastic 
question by force of arms, Soon afterwards both Spain and 
Portugal were distracted by civil war. In 1828 Russia 
invaded Turkey. In 1830 Poland rose unavailingly against 
Bussia ; and in the same year Belgium rose against and became 
separated from Holland, In the mean time, after repeated 
insurrections in Greece against the Turks, a Greek kingdom 
had been formed, while all struggles for liberty on the part 
of the Italians had been suppressed, in their own provinces, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and in the various duchies, by the 
Austrians, 

The year 1848 saw insurrections in every part of Europe 
except free England and despotic, iron-bound Bussia, The 
insurrection of Hungary against Austria was only put down by 
the forces of Austria and Russia combined, and the lament- 
able effects of the struggle upon the Hungarians are acutely 
felt even now, 

The history of the last fifty years has been marked by some- 
thing worse, even, than regular war, It has been character- 
ised, above all, by the painful endeavoura made by the people 
in nearly every part of Europe to free themselves from the 
dominion, just or unjust, of their rulers, As for us, it be- 
comes us, undoubtedly, to be grateful for the happiness and 
prosperity that we have enjoyed in England during this trying 
period, But let us speak for ourselves alone, and let us re- 
member that, though the word “peace’’ has really a joyful 
signification to us, to other nations less fortunately situated it 
means simply inability to reecue themselves from their present 
state of suffering. 


THE LATE CATASTROPHE ON THE MATTERHORN. 
Mr. Epwarp Wnymperr, the only survivor of the party of 

English tourists who met with the fatai accident on the Matterhorn 

by which three of their number and a guide lost their lives, has 

, the following account of the melancholy affair to the 
mes :— 

“On Wednesday morning, July 12, Lord Francis Douglas and 
myself crossed the Col Theodule to seek guides at Zermatt, After 
quitting the snow on the northern side we rounded the foot of the 
glacier, crossed the Furgge glacier, and left my pe, ropes, and other 
matters in the little chapel at the Lac Noir. We descended to 
Zermatt, engaged Peter Taugwalder, and gave him permission to 
choose ano guide. In the course of the evening the Rev. Charlea 


Blane in less tim 
other excursions that were unknown to me, and added, in answer to 
a further question, ‘I consider he is a sufficiently good man to go 
with us’ This was an excellent certificate given us, as it was by a 
first-rate mountaineer, and Mr, Hadow was admitted without any 
further question, We then wentinto the matter of guides. Michael 
Croz was with Messrs. Hadow and Hudson, and the latter thought 


if Peter Taugwalder went as well that there would not be occasion 
for anyone @ The question was referred to the men themselves, 
and they made no objection. 


“We loft Zermatt at 5.35 on Thursday morning, taking the two 
youn,¢ Taugwalders as porters by the desire of their father, They 
carried provisions amply sufficient for the whole party for three 
days, in ease the ascent should prove more difficult than we antici- 
pated. No rope was taken from Zermatt, because there was already 
more than enough in the chapel at Lac Noir. It has been repeatedly 
asked, ‘ Why was not the wire rope taken which Mr. Hudson brought 
to Zermatt 7’ I do not know. It was not mentioned by Mr. Hudson, 
and a¢ that time I had not even seen it. My rope alone was used 
durinz the expedition, and there was—firat, about 200 ft. of Alpine 
Club ro e; second, about 150 ft, of a kind I believe to be stronger 
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than the firet ; third, more than 200 ft. of a lighter and weaker rope 
_— ba first, of a kind used by myself until the club rope was 
produced, 

“It was our intention on leaving Zermatt to attack the mountain 
seriously-—not, as has been frequently stated, to explore or examine 
it—and we were provided with everything that long experience has 
shown to be necessary for the most difficult mountains, On the 
first day, however, we did not intend to ascend to any great height, 
but to stop when we found a good position for placing the tent, 
We mounted accordingly very leisurely, left the Lac Noir at 8.20, 
and passed along the ridge connecting the Hirnli with the actual 
ox at the foot of which we arrived at 11.20, having frequently 

alted on the way. We then quitted the ridge, went to the left, 
and ascended by the north-eastern face of the mountain. Before 
twelve o'clock we had found a good position for the tent, at a height 
of 11,000 ft.; but Croz and the elder of Taugwalder’s sons went on 
to look what was above, in order to save time on the following 
morning. The remainder constructed the platform on which the 
tent was to be placed, and by the time this was finished the two men 
returned, reported joyfully that, as far as they had gone, they had 
seen nothing but that which was good, and asserted positively that 
had we gone on with them on that day we could have ascended the 
mountain and have returned to the tent with facility. We passed 
the remaining hours of daylight—some basking in the sunshine, 
some sketching or collecting, and, when the sun went down, giving 
as it departed a glorious promise for the morrow, we returned to the 
tent to arrange for the night. Hudson made tea, myself coffee, and 
we then retired, each one to his blanket bag; the Taugwalders, Lord 
Francis Douglas, and myself occupying the tent, the others remain- 
ing, by preference, outside, Bat long after dusk the cliffs 
aboveechoed with our laughter and with the songs of the 
guides ; for we were happy that night in camp, and did not dream 
of calamity. 

“ We wére astir long before daybreak on the morning of the 11th, 
and started directly it was possible to move, leaving the ee 
of Taugwalder’s sons behind. At 6.20 we had attained a height of 
12,800 ft. and halted for half an hour, then continued the ascent, 
without a break, until 9.55, when we stopped for fifty minutes, at a 
height, probably, of about 14,000 ft. Thus far we had ascended by 
the north-eastern face of the mountain, and had not met with a 
single difficulty. For the greater part of the way there was, indeed, 
no occasion for the rope, and sometimes Hudson led, sometimes 
myself. We had now arrived at the foot of that part which from 
Zermatt seems perpendicular or overhanging, and we could no 
longer continue on the same side, By common consent, therefore, 
we ascended for some distance by the aréfe—that is, by the 
ridge descending towards Zermatt and then turned over 
to the right, or to the north-western face. Before doing so, 
we made a change in the order of ascent; Croz now went first, I 
followed, Hudson came third, Hadow and old Taugwalder were last. 
The change was made because the work became difficult for a time 
and required caution. In some places there was but little to hold, 
and it was, therefore, desirable those should be in front who were 
least likely to “ The general slope of the mountain at this part 
was less than 40 mo and snow had, consequently, accumulated and 
filled up the irregularities of the rock face, leaving only occasional 
ee projecting here and there. These were at times coated 
with a thin glaze of ice, from the snow above having melted and 
frozen again during the night. Still, it was a place over which any 
fair mountaineer might pass in safety. We found, however, that 
Mr. Hadow was not accustomed to this kind of work, and required 
continual sssistance ; but no one suggested that he should stop, and 
he was taken to the top. It is only fair to say that the difficulty 
experienced by Mr. Hadow at this part arose not from fatigue or 
lack of courage, but simply and entirely from want of experience. 
Mr. Hudson, who followed me, passed over this part, and, as far as 
I know, ascended the entire mountain without having the slightest 
assistance rendered to him on any occasion. Sometimes, after I 
had taken a hand from Croz, or received a pull, I turned to give the 
same to Hudson; but he invariably declined, saying it was not 
necessary, This golitary difficult part was of no great extent— 
certainly not more than 300 ft. high—and, after it was passed, the 
angles became jess and less as we approached the summit ; at last 
the slope was so moderate that Croz and myself detached ourselves 
from the others and ran on to the top. We arrived there at 1.40 p.m., 
the others about ten minutes after us, 

“T have been requested to decribe particularly the state of the 
party on the eummit, No one showed any signs of fatigue, neither 
did It hear anything to lead me to suppose that anyone was at all 
tired. I remember Croz laughing at me when I asked him the 
question. We had, indeed, been woving less than ten hours, and 
during that time had halted for nearly two. The only remark which 
Theard suggestive of danger was made by Croz, but it was quite 
casual, and probably meant nothing. He said, after I had remarked 
that we had come up very slowly, ‘Yes; I would rather go dora 
with you and another guide alone than with those who are going,’ 
As to ourselves, we were arranging what we should do that night on 
our return to Zermatt, 

“ We remained on the summit for one hour, and during the time 
Hudaon ard I consulted, as we had done all the day, as to the best 
and safest arrangement of the party. We agreed that it would be 
best for Croz to go first, as he was the most powerful, and Hadow 
second; Hudson, who was equal to a guide in sureness of foot, 
wished to be third; Lord F, Douglas was placed next, and old 
Taugwalder, the strongest of the remainder, behind him, I sug- 
gested to Hudson that we should attach a rope to the rocks on our 
arrival at the difficult bit, and hold it as we descended, as an 
additional protection, He approved the idea, but it was not defi- 
nitely settled that it should be done. The party was being arranged 
in the above order while I was making a sketch of the summit, and 
they were waiting for me to be tied in my place, when some one 
remembered we had not left our names in a battle, They requested 
me to write them, and moved off while it was being done. A few 
minutes afterwards I tied myself to young Taugwalder and followed, 
catching them just as they were commencing the descent of the 
difficult part described above, The greatest care was being 
taken. Only one man was moving at atime, When he was firmly 
planted the next advanced, and so on. The average distance 
between each was probably 20 ft. They had not, however, attached 
the additional rope to rocks, and nothing was said about it, The 
suggestion was made entirely on account of Mr. Hadow, and I am 
not sure it even occurred to me again. 

‘IT was, as I have explained, detached from the others and fol- 
lowing them ; but after about a quarter of an hour Lord F. Douglas 
asked me to tie on to old Tangwalder, as he feared, he said, that if 
there was a en Taugwalder would not be able to hold him. This 
was done hardly ten minutes before the accident, and undoubtedly 
saved Taugwalder’s life. 

“ As far as I know, at the moment of the accident no one was 
actualiy moving. I cannot speak with certainty, neither can the 
Taugwalders, because the two leading men were partially hidden 
from our sight by an intervening mass of rock, Poor Oroz had laid 
aside his axe, and, in order to give Mr. Hadow greater security, was 
absolutely taking hold of his legs and putting his feet, one by one, 
into their proper positions, From the movements of their shoulders, 
it is my belief that Croz, having done as I have said, waa in the act 
of turning round to go down a step er two himself ; at this moment 
Mr. Hadow ——_ fell on him, and knocked him over, I heard 
one startled exclamation from Croz, then saw him and Mr, Hadow 
flying downwards; in another moment Hudson was dragged from 
his steps and Lord I’, Douglas immediately after him. All this was 
the work of a moment; but immediately we heard Croz’s exclama- 
tion, Taugwalder and myeelf planted ourselves as firmly as the 
rocks would permit; the rope was tight between us, and the shock 
came on us both as on one man. We held ; but the rope broke mid- 
way between Taugwalder and Lord F, Douglas, For two or three 
seconds we saw our unfortunate companions sliding downwards on 
their backs, and spreading out their hands endeavouring to save 
themselves ; they then igre “sr one by one, and fell from pre- 
cipice to precipice on to the Matterhorn glacier below, a distance of 
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nearly 4000 ft. in height. From the moment the rope broke j 
impossible to help them. Pe mOnS Hates 

“ For the space of half an hour we remained on the spot without 
moving a single step. The two men, paralysed by terror, cried like 
infants and trembled in such a manner as to threaten us with the 
fate of the others. Immediately we had descended to a safe place I 
asked for the rope that had broken, and to my surprise—indeed, to 
my horror—found that it was the weakest of the three ropes, "ke 
the first five men had been tied while I was sketching I had not 
noticed the rope they employed, and now I could only conclude 
that they had seen fit to use this in preference to the others, It has 
been stated that the rope broke in consequence of its fraying over a 
rock ; this is not the case, it broke in mid-air, and the end does not 
show any trace of previous injury. 

“For more than two hours afterwards I thought every moment 
that the next would be my last; for the Taugwaldere, utter! 
unnerved, were not only incapable of giving assistance, but were nf 
such a state that a slip might have been expected from one or the 
other at any moment. 1 do the younger man, moreover, no injus- 
tice when I say that, immediately we got to the easy part of the 
descent, he was able to laugh, smoke, and eat as if nothing had 
happened. There is no occasion to say more of the descent, | 
looked frequently, but in vain, for traces of my unfortunate com- 
panions, and we were in consequence surprised by the night when 
still at a height of 13,000 ft. We arrived at Zermatt at 10.30 on 
Saturday morning. : 

“Immediately on my arrival I sent to the President of tho com- 
mune and requested him to send as many men as possible to ascend 
heights whence the spot could be commanded where I knew the 
four must have fallen, A number went, and returned after six 
hours, reporting they had seen them, but that they could not reach 
them that day. They proposed starting on Sunday evening, so as 
to reach the bodies at daybreak on Monday ; but, unwilling to lose 
the slightest chance, the Rev. J. M'Cormick and myself resolved to 
start on Sunday morning. The guides of Zermatt, being threatened 
with excommunication if they did not attend the early mass, were 
unable to accompany us. To several, at least, I am sure this was a 
severe trial; for they assured me with tears that nothing but that 
which I have stated would have prevented them from going, The 
Rev. J. Robertson and Mr. J. Phillpotts, of Rugby, however, not 
only lent us their guide, Franz Andermatten, but also accom. 
o_o us themselves, Mr, Puller lent us the brothers Lochmatter : 

- ra and J, Tairraz, of Chamounix, also volunteered. We 
started with these at two a.m.on Sunday, and followed the route 
we had taken on Thursday morning until we had passed the Hirnli 
when we went down to the right of the ridge and mounted through 
the seracs of the Matterhorn glacier. By 8.30 we had got on to tie 
plateau at the top, and within sight of the corner in which we knew 
my companions must be. As we saw one weather-beaten man after 
another raise the telescope, turn deadly pale, and pass it on with- 
out a word to the next, we knew that all hope was gone. We 
ag Tg ; they had fallen below as they had fallen above—Croz 
a little in advance, Hadow near him, and Hudson some distance 
behind; but of Lord F, Douglas we could see nothing. To my 
astonishment I saw that all of the three had been tied with the club. 
or with the second and equally strong, rope, and consequently there 
was only one link—-that between Taugwalder and Lord ¥ Douglas— 
in which the weaker rope had been used,” 


Foreign Jutelligence. 
FRANCE, 

The Emperor of the French will not visit Paris on the 15th as was 
expected, but will spend the day at the Camp of Chilons, There 
isa rumour that his Majesty will go to Brest to see the English 
squadron, but nothing is at present settled on the subject, 

The report of the committee appointed, under the presidency of 
the Empress, to inquire into the penitentiary system adopted with 
four, convicts in the department of the Seine has been published. 

t decides against the course of treatment pursued in La Roquette 
prison, and in favour of the agricultural colony system. 

The official reports of the Governor of Cochin-China state that 
the moral influence of France has become greater and stronger since 
the definitive nature of the French establishment in that country 
has been known to the natives. Several rebel chiefs have given in 
their submission. 

A circular has been issued by the Minister of the Interior dwelling 
upon the admirable tranquillity with which the municipal elections 
have been conducted, and the tendency to harmony among the 
electors by a mutual sacrifice of their exclusive pretensions. “ With 
the Government,” continues the circular, “there cannot be either 
vanquished or victors. We receive with the same cordiality the re- 
elected and newly elected. May the conciliatory sentiment which 
presides at the elections survive and perpetuate itself among the 
councillors!” ‘The whole tone of the document is decidedly liberal, 


SPAIN. 

It is reported from Madrid that an understanding has been come 
to between the O'Donnell Ministry and the Progressist party, and 
that the latter will now abandon their policy of abstention from 
public affairs, The state of affairs in St, Domingo is occupying the 
serious attention of the Government, 


oe euices LESWIO HOLSTEN, 
1e Schleswig-Holstein question is # ently approaching a 
critical conjuncture. The high-handed’ and quite’ illegal Be 
ceedings of Prussia in the duchies have evoked a very energetic 
aged from the committee of the associations, and something very 
ike an appeal to the rest of Germany to protect them from the 
oppression of the Berlin Government. Me nwhile von Bismarck, 
through his own organ, the North German Gazette, gives a revela: 
tion of his policy to the German Diet in unequivocal terms. 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Hesse-Darmstadt had given notice of an 
apparently proper qnestion, touching the period when the con- 
stitutional estates of Holstein are to be convoked ; and, in answer, 
the Prussian Minister tells them almost in so many words that the 
uestion is impertinent and beyond the competence of the Diot; 
that Prussia does not want any assistance from them in governing 
the duchies ; and that they had better remain quiet and orderly, or 
otherwise their political existence may disappear with that of the 
Diet itself. The opinion of the Prussian Crown lawyers is dead 
against the validity of the Duke of Augustenburg’s claims, 


: THE UNITED STATES. 

Our advices from New York reach to the 29th ult, 

The President had ordered the release of all the remaining Con- 
federate mili prisoners, including general officers, upon their 
subscribing to the oath of allegiance and giving paroles. The Con- 
federate officers in Fort Warren, including Generals Kershaw, 
Marmaduke, Corse, and Major Gilmore, had been released on 
these conditions, The only remaining prisoners in Fort Warren 
were Vice-President Stevens and Postmaster-General Regan. 

a ain a had = all orders by the military com- 
manders which impose restrictions upon th 
to the whites aa Py pon the negro and do not apply 

The Connecticut State Legislature, previous to adjourning, had 
— a resolution declaring that the United States Government 
onght never to recognise 4 Government imposed upon any nation 
on the American Continent by a European Power ; a resolution 
that the Government ought not to profess friendship towards 
nations which have sympathised with the Southern rebellion. Mr. 
Seward had sent a despatch to the American Ambassador in France 
intimating that the United States Government left itself at liberty 
to deal with the Mexican question at a suitable opportunity, 

Letters from General Steele’s head-quarters, at Clarkesville, 
Texas, of the 11th ult., state that the utmost unfriendliness existed 
between the United States and the Imperial Mexican troops on the 
Ric Grande, frequently resulting in pereonal encounters when sol- 
diers of either rag agora to the opposite bank of the river, The 
game letters state that General Brown, at Brownsville, had promised 
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to assist President Juarez, and had ordered a regiment to cross the 
river for that purpose, 


ee War Department had established a bureau for the collection, 


tion, and publication of Confederate archives, 

re consis of Shortt between the courts and the freedmen’s 

mmission in Alexandria, Virginia, previously reported, had been 
oeaed by the establishment of a Freedmen’s Court for the adjudi- 
cation of all cases in which negroes are concerned, — 
° Accounts from both Fortress Monroe and Washington state that 
Mr. Jefferson Davis is now permitted frequent exercise about the 
ramparts and interior of the fortress. 

‘Attorney-General Speed had declared that cotton or other property 
in the Southern States belonging to local or neutral owners, which 
ee fallen into the possession of the Government, cannot, according 
to the Acts of Congress, be restored to such owners, except upon 
the decision of the Court of Claims, as constituted by Congress, 

Disturbances between returned soldiers and civilians had occurred 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, and other northern cities, attended in 
h instance with loss of life. — ; ; 
Government had determined to retain possession of Ford’s 
Theatre in Washington, and pa rent for it until the ist of February, 
If by that time Congress 8 not have authorised its purchase, it 
will be reatored to its proprietors. : ; 

The iron-clad ram Dunderberg, the construction of which was 
commenced at New York in 1863, had been successfully launched, 
Her armament will consist of four 15-inch Rodman and fourteen 
I1-inch Dahlgren guns, mounted in a bombproof casemate on deck. 


INDIA. 

ding to advices from India to July 9, commercial prospects 
won npeoving at Bombay, the cash balances at the bank were 
increasing, and a great improvement had taken place in the price of 
shares. A civil war had broken out between the rival chiefs on the 
Bhootan frontier, and the fighting with the English had been 
deferred till the next cold season, <A great battle is said to have 
been fought between the Powers of Cabul and Candahar, in which 
the heir apparent of Cabul and the head of the Candabar party 
were killed. It is also said that the Kokund ruler has been slain by 
Tartars, and that the Khan of Bokhara had assumed the sovereignty 


of his country. 
CHINA AND JAPAN 

Fresh troubles, or old ones revived, are said to be besetting Prince 
Kung at Pekin, The Tartar General, Sankolinsin, infamous for 
his cruelty to the European captives during the Chinese war, has 
been killed in an og sored with the rebels, The daring adven- 
turer, Burgevine, has captured near Amoy, while making his 
way to the rebel lines, and is now a prisoner at Foochow,. 

trom Japan it is reported that commercial affairs are progressing 
in a satisfactory manner, and that the Tycoon had reviewed 
100,000 troops preparatory to an attack upon Prince Nagato. 
Prince Satsuma, it was rumoured, intended to take the part of 


Nagato. 
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THE CATTLE PLACUE. 


Tue following letter relating to the cattle plague has been 
addressed to the Clerk of the Privy Council by Professor Simonds, 
of the Royal Veterinary College :— 

Royal Veterinary College, Aug. 3. 

Sir,—I beg to submit for your consideration the following suggestions, 
which have for their object the arresting of the cattle plague, which, unfor- 
tunately, is now prevailing in several parts of the country as well as in the 
London dairies, Under such circumstances, it is much to be feared that, 
unless farmers, stockowners, lers, and others, whose interests are 
immediately involved, cordially co-operate in the endeavour to quickly ex- 
terminate the disease wherever it por My pert it may assume a magnitude 
rightly to be regarded as a great national calamity. For this end it is im- 
porcant that all persons should know— ‘ 

Firstly—That the disease specially belongs to the ox tribe, and that it has 
never been known to attack any other domesticated animal, 

Secondly—Tbat it is the most infectious, as well as the most fatal, of all 
diseases attacking cattle; and that it lies dormant in the system from seven 
S ten days, or often longer, before the animal gives any indications of being 


For these reasons it is imperatively necessary that the following precau- 
tions be observed : 

1, That all newly-purchased cattle of every kind be kept apart from others 
for a period of not less than twelve to fourteen days. 

2. That every cattle-owner keep a strict watch over his stock, so as to 
recognise the first indications of the disease ; and, as soon as any of these 
are manifested, call to his assistance the professional aid of a veterinary 
surgeon. The early symptoms of the disease are usually a agra dulland 
dispirited condition of the animal, which will stand with its hanging 
down, ears drawn back, and coat staring, refusing all food, and occasionally 
shivering. A watery discharge flows from the eyes and nostrils. The skin 
is hot, but sometimes chilly, the temperature varying from time to time. 
The extremities are cold, the breathing short and thick, being not unfre- 
quently accompanied with moaning as an indication of pain, A slight 
cough is sometimes present. The inner part of the upper lip and roof of the 
mouth is reddened and covered with raw-looking spots. The bowels are 
occasionally constipated, but in most instances diarrhoea soon sets in, the 
evacuations being slimy and very frequently of a dirty yellow colour. The 
prostration of strength is great, the animal staggering when made to move. 
z nme cows the secretion of milk is rapidly diminish , and soon ceases 

Tr. 

3, That all infected cattle be instantly removed from the healthy and 
placed in situations as far from them as possible, As a further precaution, 
it would be well to have the healthy washed and cleansed. 

4. That no cattle the -ubjects of this disease be allowed to remain in any 
meadow or pasture field unless they can be perfectly isclated from all other 
cattle, as well as kept at a distance of not less than a hundred yards from all 
roads along which cattle may be driven. 

5. That every animal which is violently attacked with the disease be 
killed at once, and buried without delay, and that the ekin be placed in some 
disinfecting fluid before being sent off the premises. 

6. That no cattle be allowed to go near to the burial-places until several 
weeks have elapsed. 

7. That no person who has the charge of the sick cattle be allowed to go 
near the healthy ones, and that all indirect communication between the in- 
fected and the healthy be strictly prevented. 

8. That no fodder or straw which has been used about the infected be 
taken to other animals, or even thrown into the fold-yard or upon the 
manure heap until it be first well sprinkled with chloride of lime or some 
other disinfecting powder, When practicable it is desirable that all such 
fodder and straw should be burnt. 

9%. That all sheds and stables in which diseased cattle have been located 
be thoroughly washed, cleansed, and ventilated, and likewise disinfected by 
whitewashings and quick lime, before any other cattle are placed therein ; 
and that brie their occupancy by the diseased all manure and evacuations 
be mingled with some disinfecting agent before being taken away. 

10, That all railway cattle-trucks, station-pounds, ships used in the cattle 
trade, wharves, and other places where cattle are brought together be kept 
as clean as possible by frequent washings, and that disinfectants be used 
paige there is reason to believe that they have been occupied by diseased 

ll, That no store stock, milking cows, or cattle of any kind which have 
been exposed to the influence of the infection, by being located with the 
diseased, be sent to any fair or market in leas time than a month after such 
exposure ; and that in ail cases in which it is determined to stay the pro- 
reas of the disease by killing animals so exposed, they being at the time 
believed to be fit for human food, the animals be sent direct to the slaughter- 
house, when not killed on the premises of the owner. 

At the instance of the Committee of Privy Council the Board of 
Trade have issued a circular to the railway companies throughout 
the United Kingdom drawing their attention to the fact that the 
extension of the cattle disease is likely to be much aggravated by 
the traffic on railways, unless the utmost attention is paid to the 
cleansing and disinfecting of all trucks, cattle-sheds, and places 
where live stock are put upen trains, They, therefore, urge upon 
the companies the absolute necessity of using all the means in their 
power, in these and other respecta, to aid in preventing the spread of 
the murrain, which has already committed such devastation among 
our flocks and herds, and threatens to be still more destructive in ita 
effects if prompt measures be not taken to arrest its progress. The 
Pieagergga the Board of Trade have not been — = yore 

soon. Had they appeared a fortnight ago it wou ave been 
better ; but it now remains for the railway authorities to perform 
their duty, and we trust they will not be dilatory in their motions, 
or do their part of the work in a negligent and inefficient manner, 

Mr, Gibbins, chairman of the Committee of the Corporation of 

) Which has sole control over the cattle market at Islington, 


attended at the Justice-room of the Mansion House on Tuesday, and 
stated the steps which had been taken to thoroughly cleanse that and 
other markets, Hitherto the prevalent opinion, and it is one sup- 
ported by high authority, has been that the disease is of foreign in- 
troduction ; but the inquiries formally instituted by the Markets Com- 
mittee rather lead to the conclusion that it is of home origin, and 
that chiefly in the dairies; for up to Saturday last no foreign beasts 
had been affected in the markets, nor had any been condemned at 
the dépots on arriving in England. One gentleman examined by 
the committee gave information which tended to show that in 
Somerset it had manifested itself as an epidemic. At Islington the 
cattle-pens, lairs, and ropes have been saturated with chloride of lime 
at intervals, milch oushave been separated from all other cattle, and 
the English and foreign stock kept apart. Amongst salesmen there 
was a difference of opinion with regard to the nature of the disease, 
some thinking it to be contagious and others that it is not. 

A return recently made to the Market Committee shows an extra- 
ordinary increase of the importation of foreign cattle into London 
during the past three years, and particularly last year. In 1862 the 
number of English cattle sold in the Metropolitan Cattle Market 
was 249,051, and of foreign cattle, 61,466; in 1863 the numbers 
were, English, 229,392; foreign, 80,238; and in 1864 there were 
sold, English, 220,294; and foreign, 119,174. Thus, while the 
number of home cattle had been gradually decreasing, that of 
foreign cattle imported had increased from 51,000, in round 
numbers, in 1862, to 80,000 in 1863, and to 119,000 in the last year. 

The disease continues to spread in various parts of the country ; 
but, as farmers, dealers, and others interested in the subject are hold- 
ing meetings and conceriing measures to stay its progress, it may be 
hoped that a stop may ere long be put to its ravages, As confirma- 
tory of the opinion we ventured to express last week, that disease 
might be propagated in the human subject from the use of the milk 
of infected cows, we print the following extract from a letter signed 
“A Physician,” which has appeared in a daily contemporary :— 

A snspicions affection is daily manifesting itself amongst infants, par- 
ticularly those between the ages of two and eight months, 
are an erratic typhus, with a bastard phrenitis, pneumonia, constipation or 
diarrhcea, and pctechia- indeed, are the exact characteristics arising from 
the generic poison devastating our cattle. From inquiries made amongst 
a wide circle of medical gentlemen and personally it is clearly evident that 
amongst infants a spurious complex synochus is extending, and alarmingly 
so, in the particular districts where cattle contagion has mostly prevailed. 
That this disease is transmitted by contaminated milk is unquestion- 


able, as the following experiments will show:— Two kittens were | 


(now dead). 
rapidly fol- 
One was allowed to 


suckled upon milk from a cow slightly diseased 
In two days evidences of tenesmus were exhibited, 
lowed by emaciation, shivering, and strophulus, 


The symptoms | 


linger until death : post-mortem appearances those of typhus, general in- | 


flammation of intestines, stomach, brain, &c.; the blood a bilious pus, red 
globules decomposed, as though it had been subjected to strong fumes of 
hydrogen. The food of the other kitten was altered, and consisted of the raw 
yolk of eggs, into which certain salts, or a preparation now termed mincasca, 
was mixed, thinned by water saturated with charcoal. In a week the kitten 
had completely recovered by the new diet. The same experiments were 
afterwards made upon two rabbits and a whelp, with somewhat similar 
results. The origin of these experiments arose through two young infants in 
my own family being attacked with the infection and presenting unusual 
symptoms which baffied every means of treatment. The sight of the little 
ones was grievous in the extreme, cadaverous and ghostly, accompanied 
with delirium and severe pains. No hopes of their lives were entertained. 
Their milk was invariably vomited, although reduced with lime and other 
water. The suggestion to analyse it was made, when it was found to be 
impregnated largely with pus, thin, decom , and adulterated with arrow- 
root, fat, and glycerine to thicken it. Milk was then dispensed with, and 
the infants were fed upon the yolks of raw new-laid eggs, with the mincasea 
salts sparingly intermixed. Immediate recovery took place. This is not an 
isolated instance, as every medical practitioner can avow, 


————— 


Very LonG ANNUITIES.—The finance accounts for the year ending the 
31st of March, 1865, show that the housemaid of the Irish House of Lords 
still survives to receive her annuity for the loss of her emoluments by the 
Unien, and some persons who suffered by the Rebellion in 1798 also still 
receive their compensation annuities. Some annuities granted in Ireland to 
a lady and her children, by an Act passed in 17:7, are also still received ; but 
there are annuities of a very much larger amount which siill survive these, 
annuities payable while there shall be heirs of William Penn, the Duke of 


Schomberg, and other persons, whose names are likely to he held in remem. | 


brance as long as finance accounts for the United Kingdom shall be hened 
and the public purse have any money in it, 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—The 
Anglo-French Working-Men’s Exhibition was opened at the Crystal Palace 
on Monday, with some formalities. The chair was taken in the Handel 
orchestra, at three o'clock, by Mr. Herbert Mandslay, of the well-known 
engineering firm, and the Rev. Dr. Emerton, of Hanwell, offered the in- 
auguration prayer. The “ Hallelujah Chorus” was performed on the great 
organ, and several interesting speeches were made, The exhibition, which 
contains many objects of considerable interest and occasionally of great 
beauty, is intended to commemorate the jubilee of peace between Kngland 
and France, which have now maintained a friendly understanding for fifty 
years. The French workmen have taken as much interest in the matter as 
was expected ; and, though their contributions are as yet fewer than those of 
the English operatives, there will, it is hoped, be an addition to the number 
before the close of the exhibition, 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY.—The fourth quinquennial investigation 
into the state of the life business of the Royal Insurance Company, a report 
of which was read at the annual meeting on Friday week, shows that during 
the last five years a clear profit of £168,958 has been realised in that depart- 
ment. During the year 1864 2041 new life policies were issued, insuring 
£1,014,897, and producing £32,708 in new premiums. In the fire department 
the new premiums during the year attained the previously unparalleled sum 
of £406,404, A dividend of 3s, per share, a bonus of 4s. per share, and @ sup- 
plemental bonus out of the profits of the life branch of 4s.—in all, 10s. per 
share, or 25 per cent on the original capital—was declared, and the reserve 
fund of the company was also somewhat increased, It need hardly be stated 
that the prosperous condition of this company, notwithstanding the gene- 
rally unfavourable experience of insurance offices in the fire branch during 
last year, gave the highest satisfaction to all present. We may add that the 
life bonus was at the rate of £2 per cent per annum on the sums assured, 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR AYTOUN.—The accomplished Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, William Edmondstoune 
Aytoun, died on Friday morning week, at his shooting-lodge, Blackhills, near 
Elgin, Morayshire. For some years the learned Professor had not enjoyed 
good health, and for two seasons he had spent the season at Homburg, to 
recruit himself for his duties. Last season and the present he had sought a 
northern climate and the more invigorating sports of the moors and streams. 
His death, though it will not surp: those who knew his precarious health, 
came rather unexpectedly, and the news of it will be heard in many quarters 
with great sorrow and regret. He died almost in the prime of life, being 
just fifty years of age. He is one of the last of a distinguished band of Scottish 
litterateurs who are either dying out or becoming absorbed in a wider field. 
To the magazine literature of Scotland Professor Aytoun had for about 
thirty years been a constant contributor, and nearly all his writings first 
saw the light in the pages of the monthlies. The son of an Edinburgh 
lawyer, holding the political views of the old Whig school, William Aytoun 
began his literary career in the pages of Tuit's Magazine, then the organ of 
advanced Liberalism. In the course of time, hewever, bis views under- 
went a complete change, and about 1839 he formed that connection with 
Blackwood’s which only terminated with his death. He was drawn into 
still closer union with the Conservative school of letters by his mar- 
riage with the youngest daughter cf the distinguished Professor Wilson, 
the editor of Blackwood, and it has long been a prevalent, though 
anerroneous, idea that he succeeded his father-in-law in the “Ebony” 
curnle. The frequency of his contributions, and their generally 
brilliant and always genial character, for some years rendered Aytoun’s 
the best-known name, after Wilson's, in connection with the Conservative 
monthly. Professor Aytoun was born at Edinburgh in 1813, and was 
educated at the academy and university there, gaining, in 1831, in the 
university, a prize for the first poem, “Judith.” He was called to the 
Scottish Bar in 1840; and, in 1845, was appointed by the Crown tothe Chair 
of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in Edinburgh University. In 1852 he was 
appointed Sheriff of Orkney and Shetland by the Derby Government, as a 
mark of their consideration for his zealoussupport to the Conservative cause. 
Professor Aytoun’s principal literary works were “ The Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers,” first published in a collected form in 1848, and now in their 
seventeenth edition ; “ Firmilian, a Spasmodic Tragedy,” 1854, an amusing 
and effective burlesque of the sensational drama; ‘ Bothwell, a Poem,’ 
giving an episode in the history of Mary, Queon of Scots, published in 1856 ; 
gn edition of “The Baliads of Scotland,” 1857; lectures on “ Poetry an 
Dramatic Literature,” delivered in London, in 1853; translations of “ Poems 
and Ballads of Goethe,” a joint labour with Mr. Theodore Martin ; “‘ Norman 
Sinciair,” a novel, first published from Blackwood’s pages in 1861. He was 
also the author of some amusiug papers, 9f which the dry and sly humour 
perhaps, was best appreciated by his own countrymen, entit'ed “Tue Gien-» 
mutchkin Railway,” a burleeque of the railway mauia ; How I stood for 
the Dreepdaily Barphs,' & farcical sketch of electioneering,.&c. Professor 
Aytoun was a D.O.L, of Oxford, and held other academical honours, 


KINGSTOWN RECATTA. 

THERE was a time, and not very long ago, when regattas 
porsessed little interest except for the members of yachting clubs 
and their friends. The crowd of sightseers could not appreciate a 
failing-match, A yacht, at its very quickest, seems to move slowly, 
and results are not determined by minutes but by hours, There is 
little excitement in the prospect of white sails stretched against the 
eky, or black specks crawling along the remote horizon. Yet, for 
those who are able to enjoy what is really picturesque, the sight of 
a large fleet of racing craft spreading canvas, gliding gracefully over 
a smooth sea, or leaping over crisp waves, now running easily 
before the wind, now tacking and shifting sails, and changin 
places occasionally, according to the qualities of a v ’ 
or _the favour of the wind, is a snfficient reward for 
patient observation, And the friends of “muscular Christianity,” 
who insist upon the wholesome influence of aquatic sports and 
fresh sea breezes, not only upon the physique and on the morals 
of men, and who lay due stress upon the fact that yachting 
stimulates the courage and increases the endurance of gentlemen, 
must derive considerable satisfaction from the progressive popu- 
larity of competitions which have done so much to produce im- 
proved models for shipbuilding and to preserve a race of hardy 
and daring seamen. In Dublin the interest which these contests 
create is no longer dependent upon fine weather. Even on mornings 
as cold and bleak as that of Wednesday, the 2ad inst., when the match 
for the Queen’s cup, which this year inaugurated the Kingstown 
regatta was sailsd, a vast number of excursionists take advantage of 
trains and steamers, and the end of the eastern pier is literally 
blackened by sightseers, Dublin bay has not only an advantage 
over most other bays in point of scenic attractions, but it is better 
situated for holding a regatta, rom first to last the yachts may 
be seen from shore without the aid of a glass, and an experienced 
eye will distinguish the different competitors at the remotest angle 
of the course, 

According to a judicious arrangement, the management of the 
Kingstown Itegatta alternates between the Royal St. George's and 
the Royal Irish Yacht Club. ‘his year it was the turn of the latter, 
Unluckily, the days appointed for holding it were at least a month 
beyond the usual pesiod, We say unluckily, for nndoubtedly, bad a 
time been chosen at the end of June or the beginning of July, the 
number of entries would have been larger and the programme more 
attractive. There have been years in which Dubliners have had the 
opportunity of witnessing the performances of all the best vessels of 
the season, The chief prizes have been contested for by such clippers 
as the Audax, Phryne, Volante, and Surge. In the two great 
maiches of the regatta week it was common to find not a single 
competitor which had not been the winner of great events. 
There were seldom less than seven or eight entries; and it 
was pleasant to see old contests fought over again; to 
become, for the time, the partisan of a famous cutter, 
and to watch the fluctuations of fortune. For the Queen’s cup this 
year only three first-rate vessels were entered, First in order, and in 
the honours of the day, was the Fiona, the property of H. Lafone 
Esq,, built last year, and now one of the fastest yachts afloat, She 
is ret down at /7 tons, and was built by Fyffe, who has followed 
pretty closely the lines of the celebrated Oithona. Light breezes 
do not suit her; but those who saw her, in the frequent squalls 
which occurred during the race, standing almost erect as if a light 
breeze were blowing, and running far away from cutters whose 
sails seemed to touch the water, and whose gunwales were hidden in 
the heavy seas, could form some estimate of ker splendid seagoing 
ihe resis enleeed Sei th h 

e vessels entered for the match were, besides the Fi 
Banshee, 52 tons, J, Jones, Esq. ; the Mosquito, 39 tom 
Houldsworth, Esq.; the Enid, 56 tons, F, Scovell, Esq. ; and the 
Dawn, 57 tons, M. R Dolway, Esq. After an excitin contest, the 
Fiona came in a winner by six minutes, During the three days the 
regatta lasted there were several other matches, the whole enter- 
tainment being brought to a close by a brilliant display of fireworks, 


DEVON AND CORNWALL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
PLYMOUTH. * 


ONE of the most interesting events out of the many whi 4 
taken place at Plymouth during the last few weeks on bape 
of the Devon and Cornwa!l Working Classes Industrial Exhibition, 
The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, owing to the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, being unable to attend, as promised, Lord 
eee kindly consented to officiate. : 

Should that stanch old lady who walked from CO» 

Park to see the Great Exhibition of 1851 be still in ee lewaae tee 
living, she will doubtless view with pride the efforts of her couptry- 
men, in conjunction with thore of Devon, to have an exhibition of 
their own, which efforts, we are happy to state, have been crowned 
with success, ‘The building is a temporary one, but scarcel 
seems co from the interior, so tastefully is it decorated with 
flags, red cloth, flowers, and garnished with appropriate 
mottoes, such as “Heaven helps those who help themselves :” 
“The diligent hand maketh rich,” and many others equally to 
the purpose. As there is no doubt of the truth of those time- 
honoured sayings, so there must be a golden future for the exhi- 
bitors, for diligence is shown in every inch of space within the area 
of the building. There is very great praise due to all concerned in 
the getting-up of the exhibition for the earnestness with which it 
has been done. Inventions are shown in models beautifully finished, 
the marine portions especially ; there are contrivances for saving la- 
bour and for preventing accidents ; articles in needlework, tableco 
patchwork quilts, &c., ‘some of which are reslly marvels of taste an: 
perseverance. There is one made by an old man who has his right 
arm paralysed. Some have taken years to make, and contain 
miles upon miles of wool. The Marines are strongly re- 
presented. They have come oapital cabinet-work, woollen ru 
and daisy-pattern worktable covers; a pair of watchstands’ 
carved with a penknife; models of steam-pumps ; all kinds 
of mining machinery for raising, crushing, «tc. ; model of gun- 
boats, frigates, rams, and so forth, ‘The wonderful bridge at 
Saltash is represented in an exceedingly clever manner, There is 
an improved mousetrap and a stone punchbowl. There are a few 
of those singular productions which find their way into most exhi- 
bitions : in one case we have a whole suit of clothes, including the 
hat, made out of the skins of rats, This exhibitor, determined to 
do his work thoroughly, caught the animals himself. The coat is a 
most horrid-looking garment, The bare idea of putting it on causes 
@ creeping sensation up the back, and anyone having to appear in 
such a gnise would certainly be assailed with cries of “ Who's 
your r(h)atter?” There are two walking-sticks, “embellished” 
with the feet and tails of the “nasty things.” In another piece of 
work we have a design for s garden ornament. It is a lar 
modelled representation of a rocky coast, with a bay of desolation, 
showing total wrecks. It is carved in wood, and occupied about 
two years in making, But those rocks! What would Sir Charles 
Lyell or Mr. Ruskin say tothem? To what formation do the 
belong? The resemblance toa huge mass of Spanish liquorice fe 
so great that those in charge of the juvenile vis tors had better 
look to it. It is a pretentious work, but quite absurd. There are, 
however, eeeey few of these instances of labour and per- 
severance — ied. It seems ungrateful to fiad any fault when 
all have done their best. No one has been idle, even the far-off 
Eddystone has its representative. While gazing at that slender, 
isolated pillar by day, or watching its etarlike flash by night, no 
one a pe = — ae its warning radiance 
for miles around, was aiding its keeper in struction 
——— for ty worktable minting: i 
t is arranged that if there should be any surplus f 
close ci the exhibition, they are to be disposed of ‘a is Saou 
manner—one third of the amount to be given in money prizes, one 
third to the hospitals of Plymouth and Devonport ; the remainin, 
third to be divided between the St, Andrews, Shaftesbury, | 
Devonport Working Men’s Associations, : 
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THE FIONA, WINNER OF THE QUEEN'S CUP IN THE DUBLIN REGATTA. —(FROM A SKETOM BY J. D. MOLONY) 
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THE ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS AT SHOEBURYNESS. | Armstrong guns, and the capabilities of this arm of 


THE CAMP, 

THE representatives sent by our Volunteer Artillery force to 
Shoeburyness have returned from the camp amid the congratula- 
tions of the “ regulars” and the applause of the nation. They have 
won their prizes nobly, and have done altogether well. To the 
necessary labour of firing in competition they have, con amore, 


added as much drill as they could get in the use of the Armstrong | 


. They have also swum, rowed, run, hopped, jumped, and we 
now not what else, for prizes offered by the “ Sports Committee,” 
and we can only hope that every man in the several detachments 
has won a prize of some sort as a memento of his visit, Like the 
veteran battalion of antiquity, in which each individual soldier was 
said to be qualified for generalship, so every volunteer artilleryman 
at Shoebury may be said to have been worthy of honour, Hvery 
man at least deserved a prize for “endurance,” had there been one, 
The weather was wet, stormy, and disagreeable, and all this had to 
be endured in camp, subject to strict military discipline, It was 
rough work, but the volunteers stuck to it as resolutely as if their 
resence had been needed to resist a whole fleet of hostile 
onadnocks or Dunderbergs, flanked with aerons and other warlike 
wonders, Brighton was there, aud Hastings, with Kent, Essex and 
Middlesex, Sheffield and Durham. Inland and coast volunteers 
came forth to handle the big guns and compete for honours and 
rewards, under the auspices of the National rtillery Association. 
There were prizes from the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Cambridge, Lord Palmerston, and from the association, For a 
whole week the competing detachments were under canvas, learning 
all the rough experience of camp life, and proving themselves to be 
no mere feather-bed soldiers, To be sure, the Brighton volunteers 
left early ; but then they bad done their work and had no need 
to stay. Of course, they put in an appearance again when the 
prizes were Cioeribeane they had succeeded in carrying off 
the Queen’s and Lord merston’s. In reference to the “hard 
lines,” we may say there is nothing like a taste of the “real thing.” 
The immediate breakdown of the commissariat was a specimen 
of what may be expected when a little red-tape gets into 
the military machine, or when somebody undertakes more than 
he can do, or when some clever General gets “out” in his calcula- 
tions, It is uo dishonour to either party to say that the 
had to come to the help of the volunteers—there was a want 
of tents, and a want of “grub;” andif it had not been for the ad- 
mirable good-will of the’Royal Artillery, we fearourmen of the Cinque 
Ports and elsewhere must have made a sort of raid, and scoured the 
country for food and stores. Happily, the volunteers met with generous 
allies and were able to maintain their ground. But the ground 
was rough withal, There was a plague of earwigs—worse than at 
Wimbledon, Then there was a great deal too much rain to be com- 
fortable, and the atmosphere was ungraciously chilly. The supply 
of water for drinking was also none of the best, and dis- 
considerably with some of the volunteer stomachs, But the 
volunteer artillerymen were nevertheless resolved to be “as jolly as 
possible under the-circumstances,” and were never wanting when the 
<— was given for manning their guns and facing the targets, 
hen not engaged in the actual contest, they made the most of 
their opportunities, by engaging in athletic sports, puzzling their 
brains over the armour-plates pierced with Armstrong bullets, or 
themselves working the coveted “arm of precision.” At night they 
gathered round the camp-fire, and discussed the doings of the day 
with all the zest of soldiers enamoured of their profession, 
THE FIRING, 


The firing takes place from platforms erected just above high- 
water mark, overlooking that wide waste of sand from which 
the sea at low ‘water (retires for a distance of five miles, It is 
on this tract of sand that the targets are erected, The first graze 
of the shot is indicated with perfect precision, and afterwards it 
En ricochetting seawards, only some of the Armstrongs fired at 

h elevations going beyond low-water mark, The guns employed 
were 18-pounders, 32-pounders, and 68-pounders. The targets were 
made of canvas, 12 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, and placed at 1250 and 
1500 yards, Only ey gun detachments arrived in camp, 
selected from the different brigades to which they belong by their 
oe officers, The men selected were those whom the com- 
manding officer considers are most likely to do credit to the brigade, 


it shows that two points are made ; and when three flaps are 
the maximum three points are recorded. One of these signal- 
semaphores is placed parallel to the target, out of the line of 
fire, to show elevation, and another is placed nearer to the firing- 
point, to show deflection, the latter being readily distinguishable by 
the aid of the flags and a good glass, or even by a practised eye 
without artificial assistance, The practice was conducted under the 


ling 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S PRIZE. 


The first annual prize-meeting of the association was brought toa 
close, on Friday week, by the shooting for a prize, value £50, 
— «3 his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, This was 

for under precisely similar circumstances to those which ruled 

the previous competitions—namely, that each competing detach- 
ment should fire five rounds, three at 1250 and two at 1500 yards, 

each shot i mena 80 a8 to necessitate pointing the gun in a dif- 
ferent direction time, and causing, as well, a change of eleva- 
tion. The competitors were the 1st Cinque Ports, the Ist A Cinque 
Ports, three detachments of the Ist Middlesex, two detachments of 
the 4th Cinque Ports, the 2nd Middlesex, the 4th West York (Shef- 
field), the 3rd Durham, the 2nd Cinque Ports, and two detachments 
of the Ist Kent. The third detachment of the Ist Middlesex fired 
with the 18-pounder, and the Ist Kent held to the 68, the remainder 
to the 32, The highest scores made were :—The first detach- 

ment of the Ist Middlesex, 24 in 7 min. 1sec.; the second detach- 
ment of the Ist Kent also 24; the ith West York, 23 in 
6 min. 10 sec. ; and the 5rd Durham and 2nd Middlesex each 22. The 
1st Middlesex men were then called upon to fire off the tie, and it 
was found that they had left the range, not estimating that their 
stood any chance. When they were found they were brought 
the double, and, as may be well imagined, were not able to 

good practice. The Ist Kent got the range at the first shot, 
were declared the winners of the prize. 4 the morning the 
volunteers were permitted to eee the Royal Artillery practice with the 
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preceica in the 
bands of skilied men were proved in a very shorttime. The 40-pounder 
Armstrong was first practiced at asmall target at 3000 yards, and even 
the sighting shots were ¢o close to the target that they would have 
obtained the maximum number of points for direction and ele- 
vation, Mortar practice and some shocting with the 100 pounder 
Armstrong at the long sea ranges also served to show the younger 
aervice the strides which were being taken in gunnery, and the 
volunteers left the range with increased respect for the rifled gun 
and with something like the feeling for the smooth-bore which the 


| Rigby riflemen would have for the discarded Brown Bess, The 


officers of the Royal Artillery expressed the highest opinion of the 
manner in which the volunteers had handled their guns. The 
sergeants of the Royal Artillery invited their equals in rank among 
the volunteers to mess with them, and a most cordial feeling has 
sprung up between the two services, The members of the 1st 
Middlesex Artillery, in appreciation of the kindness shown them in 
this way, and also in instructing them in the a drill, 
presented the sergeants’ mess of the Royal Artillery with a large 
and handsome silver cup as a memento of the meeting, As has 
been before noticed, the commissariat department was an utter 
failure—owing, perhaps, to too much trust being placed on the 
powers of Shoebury. In other respects there would have been much 
“wanting” had not the council of the association, under the pre- 
sidency of Colonel Harcourt, shown great energy in dealing with 
unlooked-for difficulties, and Colonel Willmott, the commandant, 
been exceedingly kind in offering facilities for the encampment 
being formed. The association has struggled through an exceed- 
ingly rough time in many respects, and it may reasonably expect 
that official recognition will be given to artillery prize-firing on a 
more extended scale, and with weapons of modern use. 
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THE MATTERHORN CATASTROPHE. 

Mrz, WHYMPER’S feeling and excellent account of this sad 
affair fully confirms us in the opinion we have already ex- 
pressed as to such expeditions, which are undertaken without 
adequate reason, are engaged in by persons imperfectly 
trained, and are often conducted without sufficient caution, 
The expedition on the Matterhorn which resulted so un- 
fortunately appears to have been undertaken under, perhaps, 
more favourable circumstances than generally attend such 
excursions, All the adventurers, with one exception, were 
skilful and approved mountainers ; the guides employed were 
noted for their experience and carefulness; the supply of 
rope was ample, and, to a certain extent, of superior quality ; 
and the weather was as propitious as could be desired. 
And yet, in spite of all this, the disaster occurred. Mr. 
Whymper, at. least, is clearly blameless as regards the 
sacrifice of the lives of four of his companions on the slippery 
sides of the Matterhorn. He took, or advised, all the pre- 
cautions in his power to avert calamity, But no precaution 
and no foresight seems adequate to guard against mishaps in 
such dangerous regions, Mr, Hadow’sinexperience and want of 
training appear to have been the immediate cause of this par- 
ticular fatality ; and it certainly does seem the height of folly 
for anyone to attempt such feats who is not thoroughly prepared 
for the task, We may also speculate as to whether or not the 
accident would have happened had the strongest rope in the 
possession of the party been used instead of the weakest ; 
though it seems probable that, had the rope not broken, 
the whole party would have been dragged over the precipice 
and have perished. 

But no amount of precaution, as we have seen, is adequate 
to prevent mishaps ; and the questions therefore force them- 
selves upon our attention, “What is the use of undertaking 
such perilous feats at all? What purpose is served by their 
accomplishment, even when successful, save to afford occasion 
for a foolish boast of having done something which other men 
have not? And when they result in disasters such as that on 
the Matterhorn, have the friends of the victims even the con- 
solation of knowing that their relatives were engaged in a 
useful as well as a daring feat when they met their fate?” 
Why should English or other tourists “attack” the Matter- 
horn, or Monte Rosa, or the Jung-Frau, or any other inac- 
cessible icy height? And what does it matter whether they 
can be ascended or not? Do the mountains ever attack the 
tourists? And, if not, why can't the tourists let the mountains 
alone in their cold, frozen, barren grandeur ? 

Some actions may be recklessly daring, and yet be jus- 
tified by the object for which they are performed; while 
others, lacking that justification, are neither more nor less 
than acts of folly, It was a very wonderful feat to swim 
across the Hellespont, but performing it led to Leander being 
drowned and Byron getting an ague, It would be a deed of 
rare “derring do” for a marker to stand by the edge of the 
target while the volunteers are firing at Wimbledon, or the 
Royal Artillery are practising at Shoeburyness ; but to do so 
would be an act of hairbrained folly. He would be a brave 


fellow who should attempt to dive to the bottom of the ocean 
and fich up the broken ends of the Atlantic telegraph | 


cable; but would any one but a madman think of 
attempting such a thing? To knock one’s head against a 
stone wall, or stand before a railway train travelling at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, might, perhaps, indicate coolness 
of nerve and strength of resolution ; but the man who should 
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do either would scarcely be entitled to be considered in his 
right senses. A hundred other feats might be imagined all 
exhibiting qualities good in themselves, but utterly mis. 
applied in such actions. We cannot help classing these 
Alpine ascents with such reckless deeds as those we have 
enumerated ; and, consequently, think that all such at. 
tempts should be sedulously and systematically discouraged, 
Would drawing-room gobemouches cease to stare open- 
mouthed at the relation of the feats and adventures of so. 
called ‘daring mountaineers ;"’ were sensible people to con- 
demn, instead of applauding, the tribe of Alp-climbers, the 
craving for the hollow distinction to be thus won would die 
out, and the lives of many men be spared to prove their 
courage in more truly daring, because more useful, feats, 
There is never real bravery in incurring danger without 
adequate motive, and where no advantages to be gained 
can compensate for the risk run, We trust, therefore, that 
we have heard the last of these absurd mountain-climbing 
feats; and that men, capable of better things, will in future 
abandon the desire to be able to make an empty and foolish 
boast, and devote their energies to useful, and therefore 
honourable, explorations, if explore they must. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

His ROYAL HIGUNESS PRINCE ALFRED attained his majority on Sunday, 
having been born on Aug. 6, 1844, 

CAPTAIN THE HON. F, A.STANLEY, M.P., second son of the Earl of Derby 
has retired from the Army. 

Mr. J.S. MILL, M.P., has been made a Doctor of Philosophy by the 
University of Vienna on the occasion of ite celebrating its 500th ‘annt- 
versary. 

ViscouNT LASCELLES, eldest son of the Earl of Harewood, has just 
entered the Army as Ensign and Lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards. 

GENERAL SIR GEORGE BROWN lies seriously ill at the residence of his 
brother, at Linkwood, near Elgin, N.B, The gallant General has been in 
bad health for some time. 

A CHILD with three tongues was born a few days ago at Dumfries. 

“SLAVERY is finally to be abolished in the Portuguese colonies, 

THE DuTY ON RACEHORSES in the year ending the 31st of March last 
was £7746 4s, 

KENSINGTON MUSEUM was visited, during the past week, by 12,248 
persons. The number of visitors since the opening of the museum has been 
5,454,835, 

MR. GLADSTONE’S SUPPORTERS at Oxford have determined to record 
their sense of his services in the permanent shape of a memorial. What 
form it will take has not been decided, 

THE SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS have conferred a gold medal on the 
Emperor Napoleon III., for the p nm his Majesty has given the arta 
and artists internationally. 

PLANS have been prepared for a new theatre in Holborn, in which Mr. 
Sothern and Mr. Sefton Parry have an interest. 

REINFORCEMENTS to the extent of no less than 6000 men are, it is said, 
= the point of being eent out to Mexico—3000 from Algeria and 3000 from 

'rance. 

CONSTANCE KENT still remains in the Wilts County Prison, at Fisherton, 
Salisbury. Her demeanour is calm and collected, and it is not true, as has 
been stated, that she has signified any intention of making a further 
confession, 

THE DUTIES ON SPIRITS realised in the year ended the 3lst of March last 
amounted to no less a sum than £10,640,066 138, 10d. ; the net produce was 
£10,176,731 4s. 34d. 

MpME. RISTORI furnished a magnificent set of rooms in Rome, where she 
thought of passing next winter ; but her housekeeper sold all the furniture 
and made off with the proceeds. 

A NEw DEGREE, that of “ Doctor of Literature,” has been instituted by 
the Senate of the University of London, with the approval of Government. 

A WORTHING YOUNG LADY went to sea alone in a smail skiff, a few days 
ago, and rowed to Brighton. The distance is reckoned to be ten miles, and 
she accomplished it, pulling against tide, in about two hours, 

A RUSSIAN SQUADRON, composed of twenty-three vessels, is shortly to 
leave the port of Cronstadt, under the command of Admiral the Grand 
Duke Constantine. 

WILLIAM FERGUSON, Esq., of the Stock Exchange, has presented to the 
National Life-boat Institution £300, to pay the cost of 8 new life-boat which 
the institution is about to station at Kingsdown, opposite the south end of 
the fatal Goodwin Sands, 

THE RESTORATION of the ancient Norman church at Porchester, Hants, 
is finished. The arches of the crossing beneath the tower and the piers which 
sustain them have been displayed, together with the sculptures of the north 
wing of the transept. 

A FATAL ACCIDENT has occurred toa party of excursionists on Monte 
Rosa, in which one guide was killed and two Englishmen had a narrow 
escape, 

AFTER THE DELIVERY of his farewell speech in the House, the first 
——_ the late Lord Chancellor met was Lord Ebury, who, as is well known, 

® hobby for altering the Church ritual. ‘My Lord,” said the ex- 
Chancellor, “you can now read the burial-service over me with whatever 
alterations you think proper.” 

M. DELAMARNE, an aeronaut, has been making ascents at Cremorne in a 
balloon which is worked with sails, and which, it is affirmed, he drove 
against the air, made it revolve, and rise and fall at his discretion. It 
crossed and recroseed the river, and was, in fact, as manageable as a ship on 
the ocean, 

THE CONTEST FOR THE LONDON SWIMMING CLUB's GOLD MEDAL took 
place on Monday, After an exciting race, in which, however, three men 
completely outdistanced all the other competitors, Pamplin proved to be the 
victor, Jobnson being second, and Atwood third. Pamplin swam the 1000 
yards in 174 min, 

EARL RUSSELL has instituted a new “ pass examination” for junior 
members of the diplomatic service, which seems suffigiently stiff. The can- 
didate, who must not be over twenty-six, must know Latin, the first book 
of Euclid; arithmetic, up to decimals ; French, German grammar, the con- 
stitutional history of England, the political history of Europe and the United 
States from 1815 to 1860; and be a good précis writer, besides. 

CAPTAIN PATTEN SAUNDERS, a Russian gentleman, who is engaged in 
this country, for his Government, in arranging the plan for an overland 
Asiatic line of telegraph to America, has had the good fortune to win £1000 
in bets that he has made about the Atlantic telegraph. His bet was £400 to 
£1000 that, within two months, the entire stoppage of messages by the cable 
would occur for at least twenty-four hours, 

Mr. Low, an American aeronaut, has constructed what he terms an acrial 
ship, the greatest circumference of which is 387 ft., with a capacity to hold 
700,000 cubic feet of gas, and a lifting power of twenty-two tons, The 
machine is furnished with many novei appliances for the purpose of elevating, 
depressing, and directing the machine; and in this machine Mr. Low pro- 
poses to cross the Atlantie in fifty or sixty hours, 

THE DANISH GOVERNMENT has under consideration a projected line of 
railroad from Copenhagen, traversing the southern part of Zealand, and the 
islands of Falster, Laaland, and Fermen, through Holstein, direct to 
Hamburg. The communication through the islands would be established 
by three fixed bridges, leaving only the channel between Rodby and Fermen, 
which may be crossed in one hour by steamer. If completed, the journey 
wy this line from Copenhagen to Hamburg will be accomplished in seven 

ours, 


THE ATLANTIC TRLEGRAPT CABLE.—At the time we commence 
printing there is still no further intelligence of the Atlantic telegraph 
; cable, or of the Great Eastern, The ship, however, or one of her com- 
| panions, is hourly expected to return to Ireland and to give an account of 
the accident that has occurred. As it is probable, therefore, that before this 
sheet is in the hands of our readers full details of the mishap may be pub- 
| lished, it is of no use to repeat the many conjectures which have been 
made to account for the cessation of signals through the cable, One curious 
fact, however, may be mentioned. The Astronomer Royal reports that, 
atthe very moment when the signals along the cable grew indistinct, a mag- 
netic storm of almost unexampled force set in. This storm would quite over- 
power the magnetic force used for the transmission of signals, Bad weathercan 
hardly have been the cause of the break in communication ; for we learn 
from the logs of the North American and the Persia, which arrived on 
Tuesday night from America, that on the 2nd inst., the day on which 
signals were no longer received from the Great Eastern, ihe weather was 
moderate. The great ship is believed to have been betwecn the courses of 
there two veeeels ; and it seems clear thet the calamity is not the result of 
a storm, 
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LONDON WORKHOUSES. 

Few things require so much careful watching as the working of 
our poor laws, for it seems to be an inevitable thing that the tender 
mercies of poor-law officials should be cruel. What from want of 
skill or want of will, what from inadequate means or stingy parsi- 
mony, what from stupid carelessness, and what from downright, 
callous hard-heartedness, parish guardians, overseers, and masters 
of workhouses generally lead the poor who are unfortunate enough 


to fall under their charge a very hard life of it indeed. It must be | 
a very great crime to be poor, for it is often very severely punished, | 


'A few weeks ago, the public were scandalised by the disclosures made 
in the cases of Timothy Daly and Richard Gibson; but these 
appear to be by no means solitary instances, Our contemporary, the 
Lancet, lately instituted an inquiry into the condition of the work- 
houses of the metropolis ; and commissioned properly qualified and 
experienced medical men to conduct the investigation. In the 
course of their labours they visited the workhouse of St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch. This they found to be a very good building, but very 
badly conducted. There were 700 inmates, 240 of whom were in 
the sick wards, 130 imbeciles and lunatics, with about as many 
absolutely infirm, while eeven eighths of the residue were prac- 
tically infirm and senile. The establishment was thus, to 
all intents and pur , a hospital; and yet there was 
no resident medical man, the doctor being a gentleman in Jarge 
general practice, and having to dispense the medicines as well as 
preecribe them, for the guardians did not keep an apothecary. The 
consequences, of course, were that there were no such things as 
dietary or medicine cards; that the medicines were ordered from 
recollection only; and that they were administered or not accord- 
ing to the whim or the inclination of the | tg nurses, themselves 
often more fit to be patients than attendants. The disclosure of 
these and other disagreeable facts did not please the guardians and 
their clerk, who published what was called a refutation of the state- 
ments made by the Lancet's commissioners. This “refutation” 
was founded on no better authority than the assertions of the 
workhouse officials, the very parties whose neglect of duty was 
reatly the cause of the disgraceful state of the establishment. 
What the commissioner who wrote the description of St. Leonard’s 
workhouse has to say in reference to the matter will be found in 
another column, All we wish to remark here is, that it is not to be 
tolerated that such things should go on, and that it is full time the 
Poor-Law Board instituted an investigation by persons free from 
the influence of the tainted atmosphere of poor-law administration, 
and who will report as to what they see as fearlessly and as honestly 
as the gentlemen who represent our medical contemporary, The 
Lancet deserves much credit for what it has done; but the mischief 
will not be eradicated till we have real workhouse inspection by 
those who can punish as well as expose abuses, ° 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES SCHEME, 


THE new tables of the premiums to be charged under contracts for the 
grant of Government deferred life annuities and monthly allowances under 
the Acts 16 and 17 Vic., cap. 45, and 27 and 28 Vic., cap. 43, the purchase 
money being returnable, have just been issued. These tables complete the 
annuity portion of the tables contemplated by the two Acts above quoted, so 
that the whole scheme for the purchase of Government annuities by small 
payments through the post offices of the United Kingdom may now be said 
to be complete. 

The tables now published are two in number, and, with a short introduc- 
tory letter from Sir Alexander Spearman, the Comptroller-General of the 
National Debt Office, occupy twenty-eight pages of closely-printed matter. 
The first isa table showing what monthly allowance, to commence on the 
first day of the month next following the expiration of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty, or twenty-five or thirty, or thirty-five or forty, or forty-five or fifty 
years, from the day of purchase may be purchased, according to the sex of 
the person on whose life the annuity is to depend, and according to his or 
her age at the time of purchase, by a monthly payment of 8s. Under this 
table a person aged twenty may, by payment of 83. a month for ten years, 
secure & monthly allowance for the remainder of life of 4s. 9d. if a male, or 
4s, 5d. if the purchaser be a female; and, should the purchaser die before the 
annuity commences, or sbould he desire to give up the matter, he may, upon 
application, receive back ail the money he had paid. At thirty years of age 
a male may, by paying 8s. a month until he is sixty, receive for the re- 
mainder of his life 2 monthly allowance of £1 14s.2d. A female would, 
under similar circumstances, obtain a monthly allowance of £1 9s. 4d, The 
money paid will be returnable at any time before the annuity commences. 

The second table is one showing whatannual payment, or what single pay- 
ment, must be made, according to the age and sex of the person on whose 
life the annuity is to depend, to purchase an annuity of £1, payable haif 
yearly at and from the expiration of the second quarter next following the 
expiration of terms of years ranging from a term of ten years to a term of 
fifty years from the date of purchase, This table shows that a man who 
will be twenty-one next birthday, by paying down in one sum £13 8s, 10d., 
or paying £1 Ss, 7d, per annum for ten years, may receive at the expiration 
of ten years, and for the remainder of his life, an annuity of £1 per annum, 
This annuity may, of course, be increased to £50 per annum on the same 
terms ; and should the purchaser wish to give up his contract at any time 
before the annuity commences, or should he die before it commences, he or 
his representatives can obtain the return of the whole amount which he had 
paid on application, A female who will be twenty-one next birthday may 
purchase, on similar conditions, an annuity of £1, to commence after ten 
years, for a payment down of £14 8s. 11d., or by annual payments for ten 
5 beri igd £1 10s, 8d, each ; the money to be returned on the conditions above 
Stated. 

A young man in his twenty-first year may, by paying a single sum of 
£1 9s, 7d,, secure an annuity of £1 per annum commencing when he is 
seventy-one years old, and continuing during the remainder of his life; and 
should he wish at any time before the annuity commences te give up his 
contract he can do so, and obtain the repayment of all he has paid the 
Government on this account. He is not, of course, restricted tojthe purchase 
of an annuity of £1; but he may, on the same terms as those last stated, 
purchase an annuity of any number of pounds not exceeding £50. 

As this business is to be transacted under the supervision of the Post Office, 
the advantages of the measure will, no doubt, be extended in due time, under 
the provisions of Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1864, to all the 3000 Post Office 
savings banks and money-order offices in the United Kingdom ; and pur- 
chasers of annuities will be able to effect their purchases either by payment 
of one sum er by periodical payments spread over a series of years, and 
obtain payment of their annuities and monthly allowances at any of 
these 3000 offices. The publication of tables for Government annuities, 
which annuities can be purchased and paid at any post-office in the United 
Kingdom, or which may be given up at any time before the annuity com- 
mences and all the money paid returned to the purchaser, is a measure of 
great value to those timid persons who, fearing what they call the sinking of 
their money, never take the step in their earlier years of making a provision 
for their cld age, when their power of working will cease altogether, or be 
reduced to such an extent as to be of little or no value to them as a means of 
obtaining their living. 

The privilege of being able to obtain the return of their money whenever 
they require it will induce large numbers of persons to avail themselves of 
these new tables; and the advantages which the Government has now 
placed within the reach of the working classes, as well as of the middle 
Classes, will, we are fully convinced, be of inestimable value to the com- 

‘unity at large. 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE OF SUNDAY,—Between the 54th and 59th 
degree of north latitnde—that is to say, between John o' Groat’s House and 
the boundary line which divides England from Scot!and—it is considered 
contrary to good morals and religion to play musical instruments on Sunday, 
or to sing any songs but sacred ones. Within these parallels of latitude 
whistling on Sunday is downright impiety. Get into a train bound for the 
south, and, in two hours’ time, you will have left the whistling parallel 
behind you. You may whistle, now, on Sunday ; you may sing what songs 
you please ; you may play the fiddle; nay, you may even dance, and few will 
challenge your pleasure. It is but a twelve hours’ journey from Edinburgh 
to London. At six o'clock in the morning you are whistling over your 
breakfast, in Princes-street, and the Scotch lassie in attendance is horrified. 
At six o'clock in the evening you are listening to the band in Regent’s 
Park ; and thousands of English lasses are there, dressed in all their best, 
promenading up and down to the time. If you were to bring the Scotch 
lassie up and show her this scene—horns blowing, drums beating, and 10,000 
couples sweethearting under the trees—she would draw in her breath and 
exclaim, “ Eh, gude be here! Did ever onybody see the like—piaying polkas 
on Sunday? I wonder whaur they expect to gang to!” But now, in turn, 
take one of these English lasses over with you to Paris; move her from 
where the longitude is 0 to the 6th parallel east, and she will be as much 
shocked to see the Parisians going to the theatre on Sunday evening as the 
Scotch lassie was to see the Londoners promenading in Regent’s Park 
and listening to polkas. A few degrees of latitude make a difference one 
way; a few degrees of longitude make a difference another. Go north, and 
you musta’t whistle ; come south, and you may play the fiddle ; move side- 
Ways, @ little toward the east, and you may whirtle, play the fiddle, and go 
to the play. Which parallel rules the right morality in this matter I will 
hot pretend to decide.—-Dickens’s A// the Year Kound, 


| prizeholders in the Art-Union 4 
| Gallery of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 53, Pall-mall, 
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FINE ARTS, 


THE ART-UNION PRIZE EXHIBITION. 


THE annual exhibition of the pictures and sculpture selected by 
ottery is this year held at the 


If we needed any further argument to convince us of the error 
involved in what the 
believe—that picture-lotteries advance the interests of art—we 
should find it in the present exhibition. 


The number of works exhibited is 116. Of these more than one 


half have been chosen from the collection of the Society of British | 


Artisis, The Royal Academy supplies about four-and-twenty, 
and the British Institution about a dozen, The remainder is 
made vp of pictures selected from the exhibitions of the 
Royal Scottish and Royal Hibernian Academies, and those of 
the Society and of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
That the Royal Academy should hold so high, or even a higher, 
place in this list is not a matter for surprise. The general public 
will not understand that rejection by the hanging committee may 
be a compliment, while admission may be quite the reverse. The 
prestige which attaches to a picture that has appeared on the walla 
of the Academy readily accounts for the popularity of that exhi- 
bition with persons of the class which supplies the Art-Union with 
its prizeholders. We would, however, point ont that while, as we 
have said, rejection may be an intentional or unintentional com- 
— to a painter—because the committee not only refuses to 

ang pictures that possess originality and merit that it cannot 
appreciate, but even prefers, where it likes a picture, to return it in 
oun to giving it a bad place—admission may be an empty 

onour when a canvas is hung, because it is of exactly the right 
number of square inches to fill an odd space that cannot be other- 
wise provided for. 

Nevertheless, we could ‘have found no fault had the Royal 
Academy supplied two thirds of the prizeexhibition. It is the 
preference given to the Society of British Artists that at once con- 
demns the scheme of the Art-Union, and proves indisputably that 
it has done nothing to elevate taste or encourage an appreciation of 
art during the eighteen or twenty years of its existence. 

The Society of British Artists is well known to critics and cog- 
noscenti for one peculiarity. Most exhibitions fluctuate in merit. 
The last two Academy exhibitions have been very good. The Old 
Water-Colour and the French Gallery this year were not up to the 
mark. The New Water Colour was better than usual, These varia- 
tions are at least a sign of vitality. 

But the Society of British Artists maintains one even level, 
beneath which it cannot fall, above which it never attempts to 
rise. We cannot recall an occasion on which it has soared to 
mediocrity. The election of Messrs. Barnes, Hayes, and others 
this year may be looked upon as a hopeful omen, for we cannot 
believe that such painters would allow themselves to be connected 
with such a society if they did not see some prospect of raising and 
improving it. But up to the present year the society has been any- 
thing but a credit to British art. 

That the Royal Academy should have had less attraction for the 
Art-Union prizeholders, even on the erroneous grounds we have 
pointed ont, is curious, But the great preference given to the 
Society of British Artists over the British Institution, which, with 
all its faults, is infinitely its superior,* is a thing we cannot account 
for, unless, indeed, the Cerberus who guards the entrance to the 
Institution frightens away timid prizeholders. 

- The first peed of £200 is represented by Mr. Leslie's “ Defence 
of Lathom House” (67), selected from the Royal Academy. It is 
a spirited and -painted picture, of which we have already 
spoken approvingly. The two prizes for £150 are both very 
inferior—‘‘ Innocence” (5), by Mr. J.J. Hill, and “ The Thorn” (21), 
by Mr. Cobbett. The selection of these pictures would seem to have 
been guided by their size. There are three prizes of £100-— 
“Lochabar No More” (15), by Mr, Paton, a meritorious work, 
though rather wanting in interest for its extent ; “ Eastern Life ” (22), 
by Mr. Gale, a splendid work, on which the prizeholder had the 
good sense to expend £468 beyond the value of his prize; and 
“Tombs of the Mamelooks” (110), by Mr. Vacher, a remarkable 
work in water colour, though by no means the best of several which 
this year adorned the walls of the Institute. Four prizes of £75 
are represented by “ The Vale of Festiniog” (9), a clever picture by 
Mr, Niemann ; “ Grace Before Meat ” (12), a pleasing composition by 
Mr, Hemsley ; “ Dysart ” (65), by Mr. J. Danby, with a well-rendered 
sunlight effect, not, however, successfully carried out in one portion 
to the extreme left of the picture. Of the £60 prizes, the best 
chosen is a “Scene on the River Clyde” (1), by Mr. Gill, who has 
another picture of the same river (10) in the exhibition. The other 
£60 prizes are seapieces, by Mr. Wilson, whoee marine-painting 
seems, to judge from the number of his works in the exhibition, to 
be in just the style to captivate prizeholders, He does, indeed, 
paint such pieces with considerable ability ; but when we remember 
that there were in the gallery, whence these were selected, works 
by Mr. Hayes, we can hardly think very highly of the taste that 
could choose the more pretentious but inferior canvases, even 
though they might have passed muster in the absence of such 
a standard of marine-painting as Mr. Hayes's faithful and spirited 
pictures afford. And this constitutes the chief cause of complaint 
against the exhibition, and the principal argument against the 
worth of art-unions. Large and showy pictures are mostly 
affected by the prizeholders, with less regard to quality than 
quantity, and the next recommendation (it would be more credit- 
able even if it had been the first) that weighs with them would appear 
to be the artist’s name. The inferior work of known men—trifles 
which they are ashamed to put a large figure to—are pounced on 
with avidity. This is not even wise in the prizeholders, There are 
every year pictures by rising or comparatively unknown painters, 
which are sufficiently moderate in price to meet the requirements of 
people who are apparently not too often willing to add anything to 
the amount awarded them by the lottery; and which yet possess 
great merit, and may become more and more valuable with the rising 
fame of the painter. We have marked down many such works this 
year; but we do not meet with many of them in this exhibition, 

Figure-painting meets with little encouragement here, A very 
excellent little picture by Mr. White, “Ihe Hard Word” (5); A 
Spanish Gipsy” (51), by Mr. Lidderdale ; and * A Fern-gatherer” 
(55), by Mr. Holl, are the only pictures of this class deserving of 
mention. Mr, Noble’s “ Princess Elizabeth” (32) is almost the only 
other figure-subject of any importance in the gallery, and that 
might well be dispensed with. Landscapes by Mr, Pitt, Mr. 
Meadows, Mr. Boddington, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Rose are al! very 
pleasing specimens of their individual styles. Mr, Hardy's clever 
“ Windsor Park” (24), and Miss Williams's charming little “ Morn- 
ing onthe Medway” (48), we are glad to meet with again; and 
“A Moonlight” (52) by that devout worshipper of the moon, Mr. 
Gilbert, is very excellent. Mr. F, Talfourd's slap-dash of “ Evening 
in the Liedr Valley” (42) is, if clever, so impudent that we are 
sorry to see it encouraged. ‘The Breakwater, Burntisland” (77), 
by Mr. M‘Pherson, has much merit; but the half of the picture 
towards the spectator's left seems painted by daylight, while that on 
the right is really good moonlight. As for Mr. Perigal’s “Ship- 
wreck” (44), the painting of the sea in which is quite a curiosity, 
all we can say is, that we hope its fortunate cessor may never 
acquire a knowledge of art, but remain always blind to the mistake 
he has committed. 

In water colour there are two pretty studies by M. Bouvier; a 
very lovely view of “ Bovey Tracy Bridge” (94), by Mr. Pidgeon ; 
og g~ ped specimens of Mr. M‘Kewan’s style; and a work by 
Mr. H. Warren (93), 80 very bad that we are at a loss to understand 
how even an Art-Union prizeholder could be induced to add to his 


* We base the superiority of the Institution over the Society chiefly on the 
fact that theformer is not fellow-ridden, whereas the greater part of the 
space at the disposal of the latter is occupied by the daubs of members, 
whose monopoly is oniy excusable on the ground that they cannot obtain 
admission for them elsewhere. Of course, there are good pictures in both 
exhibitions ; we here speak of them as wholes, 


romoters of this scheme would fain have us | 
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fifteen-pound prize enough money out of his own pocket to bring 
it up to the price of the picture—£52 10s. 

Of sculpture there are only two specimens—the one selected from 
the Society of British Artists, the other from the British Institution, 
both exhibitions being more notorious even than the Royal Academy 
for the inferiority of their sculpture. 


THE WELSH MEMORIAL TO THE LATE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 
TENBY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

TENBY does not pretend to compare with Brighton for fine man- 
sions, nor with Margate for convenience to the metropolis; but in 
beauty of scenery and proximity to remarkable objects of interest 
it ranks far beyond either of these popular resorts at this particular 
season, The Climate is mild, but not enervating. It has not the 
bracing character of Scarborough or Aberystwith, nor yet the relaxing 
air of Hastings or the south coast. These are some of its negative 
virtues, and among its positive may be enumerated surpassing beauty 
of coast scenery, a lovely bay, multitudinous objects of interest 
within reach both by sea and land, hart cpa sands, unrivalled sea- 
bathing, a temperature and soil so fruitful as to grow myrtles to the 
size of timber-trees, and where the fuchsias of the greenhouse are 
used as garden-hedges, their scarlet pensile blossoms gleaming in 
the sunlight, six or seven feet high. As we are not en 
itinerary for Tenby excursionists, we do not intend to enumerate 
the many interesting objects surrounding the place. Its remote 
distance from populous districts renders it only accessible to 
the comparatively wealthy few who leave their homes at this period 
of the year; and this, no doubt, will doubly recommend it to many 
who seek in vain in more accessible retreats for that privacy and 
retirement which they desire to enjoy, but in which expectation they 
are, in these times of universal excursions, so frequently disap- 
pointed. Pembroke Dock, Pembroke Castle, enrages | Palace, 
Manorbeer Castle, and Carew Castle, and innumerable picturesque 
villages are close at hand inland; while on the coast we have the 
celebrated Stack Rocks, Lidstep Point, Saundersfoot, Hean Caatle, 
Amroth Castle, the Worm’s Head, and, close at home, Calby Island, 
supposed to have belonged formerly to the mainland. The streets 
of Tenby, never intended for any large traffic, are narrow and some- 
what tortuous; but the houses are substantial, and some have no 
mean pretensions to superiority. 

ARRIVAL OF PRINCE ARTHUR, 

His Royal Highness left Pembroke Dockyard, on Tuesday after- 
noon week, in an open carriage, accompanied by Prince Leiningen, 
Sir Charles Phipps, and another gentleman. After inspecting some 
interesting objects on his route, including Carew Castle, and enjoy- 
ing an exceedingly pleasant drive of about twelve miles, he h 
proached Tenby by the Pembroke-road ; and, shortly after six o'clock, 
a single gun fired from the battery of the Ist Pembrokeshire peg 4 
volunteers, followed by a Royal salute, announced the arrival of the 
Royal visitor within the precincts of the town, and shortly after- 
wards the carriage approached the Gatehouse Hotel. There were 
at this time in waiting to receive his Royal ay org: at the hotel 
the Bishop of St. David’s, Lord Llanover ; Mr, Lort Phillips, M.P. ; 
Colonel mone) Mayor of Tenby (Mr, White), and nine mem- 
bers of the poration, magistrates, dc, A sharp shower had 
thinned the number of persons congregated outside, but as the car- 
riage drew up to the hotel they raised a hearty cheer, hats and hand- 
kerchiefs were waved, and for a moment the sun shone a cheerful 
welcome to the Prince. In the midst of these demonstrations of 
respect (which his Royal Highness very affably and Ging v4 
acknowledged), the Prince alighted, and shook hands with Lo 
Llanover and several other gentlemen; and his Worship the Mayor 
(who wore his robes of office), having been introduced to the Prince 
conducted him through the hall to his apartments—his Royal 
Highness graciously acknowledging the respectful salutations of the 
privileged few who had assembled there, The Prince appeared much 
gratified with his reception, and, observing that the people still 
lingered in the street, he came forward to one of the front windows 
and showed himeelf, On this another hearty cheer was raised, and 
the people then dispersed. 

THE INAUGURATION, 

The proceedings of the inaugural ceremony, on Wednesday week, 
went off without disappointment or obetruction ; and the weather, 
which was threatening in the morning, afterwards cleared up. 
Thousands of people flocked to the town, and arrivals by steamer 
and train continued to pour in, even after the ceremony been 
concluded, Inthe course of the morning a detachment of the 62nd 
Regiment arrived from Milford, and there were also volunteer corps 
from Haverfordwest and Pembroke Dock, besides the Castle 
Martin Yeomanry. ‘These were disposed around the Castle-hill and 
at the foot of the monument. Opposite the monument was erected 
a gallery for ladies and subscribers to the memorial, and adjoining 
it was a raised dais for the reception of Prince Arthur and his 
cuite, Here seats were placed for the Prince and his attendante, 
A procession was formed at the Gatehouse Hotel, in which the 
mayors of the district, magistrates, clergy, sheriffs, lord lieutenante, 
and the Corporation of Tenby took part. The Prince walked in the 
procession. He was attired in a Highland dress, and looked re- 
markably well. The procession first wound round the hill and the 
monument, and then the principal personages entered the raised 
dais, The Mayor of Tenby (Mr. G. White), as chairman of the 
Memorial Committee, then advanced to his Royal Highness, and read 
an address from the people of Wales, to which the Prince made an 
appropriate and feeling reply. The Bishop of St. David’s then offered 
up an extemporaneous prayer, asking a blessing on the undertaking. 
‘All those who were near enough to hear what was going onstood un- 
covered while the Bishop offered up prayers ; but one oe (ora 
person so habited) stood immediately facing the Prince with his haton 
his bead, Ata signal from the Mayor the statue was then uncovered, 
aud a burst of admiration rose from the assembled crowd as the 
bands played and the guns from the battery on the opposite hill 
fired a Royal salute. Prince Arthur stood for some minutes 
examining the figure and tracing in it the familiar lineaments of his 
deceased father. The procession then reformed, walked round the 
monument, and conducted the Prince back to the town, ; 

Between two and three o'clock a sumptuous luncheon was la'd 
out in the assembly-room at the Gatehouse Hotel, which was taste- 
fully ornamented for the occasion with flags, Xc., the Red Dragon 
of Wales, the national crest, being conspicuous, Perhaps the greatest 
ornaments which graced the room, however, were to be found in the 
three galleries, which were fully occupied by the fair ladies of 
Wales, A raised table at the head of the room was occupied by the 
principal guests, The Mayor of Tenby, by virtue of his office, pre- 
sided, and on his right and left side were his Royal Highness Princ 
Arthur and Prince Leiningen. After luncheon toasts appropriate 
to the occasion were given and responded to, 

THR MEMORIAL, 

The memorial was commenced in December, 1864, when the first 
stone was laid—a massive block of Welsh marble—in which was a 
cavity inclosing an inscription dedicating the memorial as ‘‘a mark 
of loyalty to her most gracious Majesty the Queen, and of affec- 
tionate res and gratitude to the memory of her Royal Consort, 
Prince Albert the Good.” The memorial consists of a statue of 
Prince Albert, 8 ft. 9 in, in height, carved from a stainless and uon- 
flawed block of the finest Sicilian marble, It stands upon a pedestal 
18 ft, high, which is formed of grey marble (the native limestone of 
the district), and has four engraved panels of Sicilian marble, This 

estal rests upon a platform, at top of three ranges of steps, 
forming a squere of 23} ft, The blocks of the foundation are grafted 
into the solid rock, and a.mound of earth, neatly turfed, slopes into 
unity with the Castle-hill, of which it forms the summit. 

The figure stands with the head uncovered, and baton in 
hand, attired in Field Marshal’s uniform, and wearing the mantle 
avd collar of the Order of the Garter, The artist is John Evan 
Thomas, a native of South Wales (Brycheiniog), and the work is 
spoken of as one of the finest specimens of the sculpture of our time, 
‘The likeness is striking, 
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The panel to the statue's right hand presents a 
shield, upon which are sculptured in high relief the 
arms of the earliest Kings of Wales (Cymru Oll), 
borne by Llewelyn ab Gruffyd, the last native Sove- 
reign—gules and or, four lions b pray gardant coun- 
terchanged. The panel behind the statue is distin- 
guished by originality of design; and the elegant 
grouping of its component forms contrasts happily 
with the inevitable rigour of heraldic devices, while 
yet it harmonises with them sufficiently to ensure 
complete borage effect. It represents the mono- 
gram of her Majesty and Prince Albert, within an 
eacutcheon, which is supported on one side by the 
rampant “Red Dragon of Cadwaladr,” and rests the 
other upon a partially recumbent but resilient leek, 
s scroll being interwoven inscribed with the old 
motto, “ Anorchfygol Ddraig Cymru ”—the “ Dragon 
of Wales is invincible.” This dragon is so admirably 
chiselled that every part and each separate scale 
g2ems replete with vigorous alacrity, almost enabling 
spectators to believe the possibility of such a crea- 
ture’s real existence. King Henry VII. raised 
triumphantly the banner of the Red Dragon at the 
Battle of Bosworth Field; the Red Dragon was used 
a3 a supporter of the Royal arms by successive 
monarchs of his line ; and the Red Dragon continues 
to this day to be the Welsh crest of our British 
Sovereigns, 

A Druidical origin is ascribed to the emblematic 
leek of the Cymry, although tradition refers its more 
ezpecial honour to St. David’s use of it during his 
ascetic preparation for his public ministry among the 
mountain solitudes of Llantony, when 
He did only drink what crystal Honddu yields, 

And fed upon the leeks ne gathered in the fields. 


Tradition also records that the Cymric King, Cad- 
wallawn, and his army, wore the badge at the battle 
of the Meigen, 4p. 633, when they vanquished the 
Northumbrian Angles, and slew Edwin, their King. 
Mr. Thomas's sculpture of his country’s ancient sym- 
bol, the leek, is admirable. 

The panel to the left hand of the statue bears a 
sh'eld charged with the late Prince's hereditary 
arma, quartered with those of her Majesty ; and the 
game skilful care is manifested in the most minute 
details, which makes every division of this noble 
work complete in itself, and renders the combined 
whole a monument worthy of the artist. 

The statue is placed on an elevated position on 
Castlehill, a peninsular rock jutting out from the 
town. Being elevated by a lofty pedestal, the top 
of the statue is exactly on a level with the top of 
the spire of the parish church. It is thus, in conse- 
quence of its elevation and ita position, jutting out 
into the sea, visible at a great distance, both along 
the coast and inland, and can probably be seen with 
a glasa from the coast of Devon, on the opposite 
shore of the Bristol Channel, A more suitable site 
could not have been selected in the Principality. 


» QUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 

Some twelve years ago it was proposed to esta- 
blished a “Guild of Literature and Art,” the first 
object of which was to found and endow an institu- 
tion to be called “The Guild Institution.” The full 


design was to associate literary men and artists together for the | towns by a dramatic company which comprised among 
portera of the | many literary men and artists of reputation. 
from the representation of this play were to be devoted, with 
such subscriptions as might be received from professional and 
members, to the erection and endowment of “The 
consist of several residences to be 
by members elected on the foundation. 


purpose of mutual die Wier x the earliest ~- 


poorest were Sir Edward wer-Lytton and Mr, 
an 


the means taken to raise the necessary funds were of the sim- 
plest character. Sir Edward Lytton gave some acres of land on his ho’ 
estate near Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, as a site for the proposed Guild 
institution; and he also wrote a play, “ Not so Bad as we Se 
which was performed in London and in some of the provincial years have passed, and by many “The Guild of Literature and 
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Art” has been forgotten, but the task had not been 
relinquished, and we have now to record its coz. 
pletion. Three handsome residences in the Gothic 
style have been erected on the land given by Sir E 
B, Lytton, and abutting on the high road, about a 
quarter of a mile from the pleasant town of 
Stevenage. The situation is an admirable one. The 
site is elevated, and commands an extensive view of 
the fine country. Near to the residences are 
a number of curious tumuli, close to each other 
which are popularly known as the seven hill 
of Stevenage. Two miles distant, in a southerl: 
direction, is Knebworth, the seat of Sir Edwari 
Lytton, the green woods of which bount 
the undulating corn-fields which lie between 
The residences, designed by Mr. H. A. Darbishire 
honorary architect of the guild, are exceed: 
ingly picturesque in appearance, and are con. 
structed with a due regard to the convenience and 
comfort of the occupants. The building is ap. 
proached by an ample courtyard. The two en¢ 
houses, which are larger than the centre one, ar 
winged, with pointed gables, and the windows of the 
apartments in the upper story are bayed. An oper 
corridor, carried on arches resting on pillars, stretches 
from wing 6 wing, and the entrance to each dwell 
ing is within this. Over the central door, the stone 
arch of which bears the inscription, “Institution of 
the Guild of Literature and Art, Anno Domiri 
1865,” there is a fine oval window. The building is 
of red brick, with stone facings. Each residence 
contains three sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, dressing. 
rooms, and well-arranged offices, There are ala 
spacious gardens, pleasantiy bounded by fertile 
fields and green plantations. 

The building being completed, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
the vice-president, and many leading members of the 

uild, went down on Saturday, the 29th ult., to 
inspect it, and afterwards drove over to Knebworth 
to partake of the hospitality of the president, Sir 
Edward Lytton. Here they were met by a large 
number of the principal families of the county, whom 
Sir Edward had invited on the occasion. Among the 
guests were Countess —— and Lady Florence 
Cowper, Karl Cowper, the Right Hon, W. Cowper, 
M.P.; the Hon. Henry Cowper, M.P.; Sir Minto 
Farquhar, M.P.; Mr. Surtees, M.P.; Mr. S. G. Smith, 
MP. ; Colonel Bulwer, Lieutenant-Colonel Hendley 
Wilkinson, Canon Blomfield, and a large number of 
the gentry and clergy of the county. Among the 
members of the guild present were Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. John Absolon, Professor Amstead, Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, Mr. B. Webster, Mr. Charlea 
Knight, Mr, Stirling Coyne, Mr. Sidney Blanchard, 
Mr, Thomas Grieve, Mr. J. Hollingshead, Mr. Dar- 
bishire, Mr. A. Halliday, Mr. W. H. Wills, Mr. 
Edmund Yates, and Mr. R. Robinson. 

The visitors, on arriving, passed through the house 
on to the terrace and wandered through the gardens, 
which are laid out with exquisite taste and so 
arranged that at every turn some new charm sur- 
prises the visitor. The principal apartments were 
subsequently thrown open, and, after spending some 
time in looking at the pictures and articles of virth 
with which they are filled, the company repaired to 
the great hall, apes with the banners of succeasive 
generations of the Lyttons, where a sumptuous 


ita members luncheon’ was served, after partaking of which iate toasta 
The profits derived ‘ Spesy then returned 


and speeches were given. The company then returned to the 
gardens, and many found their way to the beautiful inclosure, the 
well-trimmed hedges of which rose higher than the heads of the 
tallest men, where was dancing to the music of a fine band 
until seven o'clock. The weather was beautiful, the air fresh and 
bracing, and everything concurred to make the day spent at 
Knebworth a pleasant and a memorable one. 
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“IN LUCK’S WAY.” 

Tue love of what is called sport is, like hope, inkerent in the 
human breast ; and whether it be the hunter in African wilds who 
bags e'ephants for game and stalks lions and gorillas, or the 
wonderful German who gets himself up in a jiiger costume and 
takes out a great dog and a double-barrelled gun to shoot an 
attenuated rabbit, mankind persists in the right of slaughter 
exercised upon the inferior animals, Even the veritable cockney 
will sometimes try his Iuck with an old fowlingpiece on the low- 
lying tract of country which he knows as “ Hackney Marshes ;” 
and the smallest schoolboy who can climb a wall will run the 
double risk of robbing an apple-orchard and securing a bird's 
nest while he leaves his brick-built sparrow-trap to the chance of 
some inexperienced nestling, heedless of the chattered warning of 
its more wily seniors. owever seriously we may and should 
deprecate the stealing of bird’s nests, there is something very fas- 
cinating to the youthful mind in gaining such a prize; there is the 
same exquisite pleasure of peril in climbing the tree which leads to 
the formation of Alpine clubs and the ascent of almost inaccessible 
mountains; and then, the nest once attained, what a triumphal 
descent with the beautiful tiny blue and mottled eggs lying 
safely in their bed of moss, or the young fiedglings, spring for 
fear or for food! What matters even though e errand 
be delayed and corporal punishment ensue—the prize has been 
gained, and the contemplation of those pearly eggs, or the rearing 
of the birdlings, will be ample compensation for days to come. It 
is seldom, indeed, that any boy, even country bred, is in such luck’s 
way as to find nest and fruit on the same tree ; but Mr. Oakley has 
hit upon this happy expedient for a charming picture, the very 
contemplation of which, in this stifling autumn-tide in London, 
leads us away to green fields and breezy hedgerows. 


“IL DORT COMME UN SABOT.” , 

To dogs and children belong that wonderful instinct which 
recognises virtue in the human face, and can trace, by some fine 
and subtle process, the kindness of a man’s heart shining through 
features impenetrable to the glance of a Lavater or a Spurzheim. 
Happy the man to whom the little rosy rogues of the household 
cling, with their fresh faces nestled lovingly in his breast. Scarcely 
less happy he to whom dogs of every degree accord a caudal 


welcome, and whose footsteps even the street cur will 
turn to follow, with a sort of wistful claim upon his 
beneficence. It is this common instinct, perhaps, which 


unites dogs and children, and that dog should not live which snapped 
and snarled at a pair of chubby legs, while that child should 
assuredly be made to drink the waters of affliction who hurt or 
tortured the mangiest cur alive, Left to themselves, however, this 
is scarcely likely te happen, and cruelty or ill-temper on either side 
may generally be traced to evil training ; so that we may take it 
for granted that “the friend of man” is also the playmate of 
children; and whether it be the gaunt English hound; the 
rough, rollicking water-dog; the unclassified rover of any or 
of every breed; or the fat, lazy French poodle, who owes 
50 much to art that he is to be respected for retaining his original 
nature,—they may all be regarded as having a place in the house- 
hold by virtue of their love to the littie ones, 

Mr. Jenkins has contributed a picture to the Water-Colour 
Society which will very easily call up all these reflections, and that 
charming little piquante water-carrier may well be excused for rest- 
ing her heavy pitcher while she contemplates the indolence of that 
incorrigible Lulu or Fidele, who affects ignorance of any disturbing 
power, and is, indeed, as impenetrable as a wooden shoe, 


THE LOUNCGER AT THE CLUBS. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL has resigned his office. This resignation 
must not be laid to the charge of the electors of Bury. If the right 
honourable gentleman had chosen to keep his office, a seat, no doubt, 
would have been found for him, He retires because his health has 
broken down, and, further, because a crushing sorrow has fallen 
upon him. In 1857 he married a beautiful and accomplished lady, 
the daughter of Sir John Shelley, Bart., of Ovington, Hampshire, 
This, | have heard, was not a marriage of convenience, but a true 
love match, The death, then, of his wife is a tremendous blow to 
Mr. Peel ; and, at present, the path of life seems to be all broken u: 
and before him there is darkness as of night. The resignation o 
Mr. Peel will be a serious loss to the Government ; for though, owing 
to a certain coldness of manner, he was not ular, either in the 
house or at the Treasury, he was a very able’ Financial 
He has had a long official training, is a hard worker, and 
a natural aptitude for finance, I do not believe that the Government 
has at hand a really competent man to fill this vacant place, 

It is rumoured that Mr. Childers is to succeed Mr. Peel; and no 
doubt this rise would be acceptable to Mr. Childers, for his salary as 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty is only £1000 a year, whilst the po, oe 
of the Financial ager ag | to the Treasury is £2000. It will be 
long, though, before Mr. Childers can hope to be so competent for 
the place as Mr. Peel. And now, —— Mr. Childers goes to the 
Treasury, who will succeed Mr. Child Perhaps Mr. Stansfeld 
will be invited to take his old post, from which he was so ruthlessly 
driven by party malevolence a year ago. His most active 
a have departed Parliamentary life-—-Finsbury has 

Cox, Sir Henry Stracy (him of the dagger the 
bowl, whom Mr. Bernal Osborne so wittily described) has 
been relegated to wate life by the election for Yar- 
mouth; and I should say all that party malevolence with 
which Mr. Stansfeld was assailed has died out, if there ever was 
any real malevolence, I suspect, and have always suspected, that 
it was simulated, and not . But why should not Mr, Stansfeld 
take the secretaryship cf the Treasury? He is the best man of the 
two for this arduous and important post. There was, ‘tis true, a 
rumour that Lord Clarence Paget was to retire upon the pension 
which he has now earned, and that Mr. Stanefeld was to have the 
we of the Admiralty. But this ramour seems to have died 

way suspect, though, that Lord Clarence has had wellnigh enongh 
of that troublesome place; and certainly the House of Commons 
would look with favour upon a change. But, whoever may repre- 
sent the Admiralty in the house next Session will find himself in 
very different circumstances to those which surrounded the Secretary 
in the last Parliament ; for nearly all the pertinacious Admiralty 
critics have lost their seats, Sir James Elphinstone is gone, and no 
more will the house resound with his brassy, quarter- eloquence ; 
Sir James's voice always sounded as if it came through a speaking- 
trumpet. Sir John Hay, too, is politically defunct ; and so is Sir 
Frederick Smith. No doubt, amongst the new members some Admi- 
ralty critics may be found, but it will be remarkable if three so perti- 
nacious as Sir ames, Sir John, and Sir Frederick should turn up. 
A new power is growing upin Parliament, which is already very 
formidable, and will get more so, and will have to be looked after— 
I mean the railway power, It was said that, in the last House, 
there were forty directors of railways. They were called the “ forty 
thieves.” I have no hesitation in quoting this designation, because 
Theard it from a railway magnate. “Have you got all our forty 
thieves together ?” said one railway director to another, when some 

— injurious to railway interests was before the House. But, 
f there were forty directors in the last Parliament, there are more 
in this; for, although several have been sent to the rightabout— 
Mr. Brown Westhead, the Chairman of the London and North- 


Western, for example—the number of new ones returned is much | 
greater than the number of old ones dismissed, In fact, reckoning | 


the railway directors, railway projectors, railway contractors, and 
all the members over whom tuese railway magnates have influence, 
directly or indirectly, the railway interest wiil be so powerful in the 
house that all legislation upon railways and matters cognate thereto 
will be completely under its control ; and this interest is growing, 
and will grow, Its power out of the house to return members is 
very great; and ali thia power is exercised to strengthen its 
power in the house. Mr. Lawson, no doubt, had to contend 
with the “wittling” interest, The licenced “ wittlere” de- 


termined to move heaven and earth—and, if need be, 
another place—to turn out Mr, Lawson; but he would have 
got in, in spite of the “wittlers,” if the railway interest had 
not gone against him, There are somewhere about 160 
voters in the employ of the railway, and these, almost to a man, 
voted for Hodgson, who is a director of the line. Many of these 
voters, if not most of them, are old freemen, who are employed by 
the company on purpose that their votes may be secured to 
strengthen the railway interest in Parliament; and as it is at 
Carlisle, so it is at every town in which there is a large railway sta- 
tion. Here, then, is a great power grown up, and still growing, in 
the house which will have to be watched. Parliament has already 
ruled that no member shall sit on a Committee appointed to consider 
a railway bill in which he is interested; perhaps Parliament may 
have to pass an order forbidding railway directors to vote on any 
railway legislative measure. : é 

We are gravely told by Mr. Hennessy that the Sheriff of King’s 
County, in casting up the poll, missed a leaf; and that, if 
the votes recorded on the leaf had been counted, Mr. Hennessy 
would have been returned by a majority of fourteen. But how 
could this be? Mr. Hennessy, of couse, had a check clerk, and so 
had Sir Patrick O'Brien, and so had Mr. King. If, then, Mr. 
Hennessy’s statement be true, this must have happened :—First, the 
Sheriff must have blundered in turning over two leaves at once; but 
in England (and I suppose it is so in Ireland) some official checks 
the Sheriff. Secondly, then, this official must have blundered in the 
same way. Thirdly, Mr. Hennessy’s check clerk must have done so 
likewise. Fourthly, and so must Mr. King’s check clerk ; and 
here note that Mr. King is a Conservative, and certain! would 
not have conspired against Mr. Hennessy. Of Sir Patrick's 
check clerk I say nothing; but, again, please to notice that 
at this election, as at all others, returns at due intervals were made 
by the check clerks to their respective committees; the numbers 
on every page in the check clerks’ books must have been cast up 
as the pages were filled, If, therefore, the Sheriff had made the 
mistake alleged, the check clerks would have detected it at once, 
because he must have carried over a wrong number. No, Mr. 
Hennessy, this will not do, There is no missing leaf in the book 
of fate. You are out, and there may you remain until you shall 
have learned a great deal that you have to learn before you can be 
a good member of Parliament; and, above all, until you shall have 
tempered with some cold drops of modesty your skipping spirit ! 

T had been on an excursion amongst the mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Keswick, and on my return was me: by this piece of 
doleful news—Mr. Caleb Morris is dead. “ Well,” perhaps some of 
my readers may say, “and, pray, who was Mr. Caleb Morris? We 
never heard of him.” To whom I answer, “ Perhaps not ; for Mr. 
Caleb Morris never was extensively known. Mr. Caleb Morris, then, 
let me say, was a Dissenting minister, and used, some years ago, to 
preach in achapel in Fetter-lane. Buttodesignate Mr. Caleb Morrisas 
a Dissenting minister is not to describe him fairly, He was a Dissenter, 
inasmuch as he did not belong to the Church of England ; but reaily 
he was far too large-souled a man for any sect. About twelve years 
ago Mr. Morris relinquished the pastorate of the congregation 
in Fetter-lane, and subsequently a select few of his friends used to 

ather round him on Sundays in the drawing-room of his house in 

ecklenburgh-square. It was during this period of his life that I 
came to know Mr. Morris, I lived near him, got introduced to him, 
attended these gatherings, and, what was better still, was often per- 
mitted to hold social converse with him ; and, reader, if I am not 
the wiser and the better man for these privileges, it is my fault; for 
a wiser or better man I never knew, and never expect to know in 
this world. 

Everybody is talking of the cattle-plague, and a great deal of 
diversity of opinion seems to prevail as to its causes and its con- 
sequences, As te the causes, I am inclined to agree both with those 
who say it comes from abroad and those who aver that it is generated | 
athome. The first class—who, of course, are ns engaged in the 
foreign cattle trade—maintain that the cattle shipped for this coun- 
try at foreign ports are examined and ascertained to be healthy before | 
embarkation, This may be true, and yet the animais bear within 
them the seeds of disease, which of course will develop themselves | 
in the atalls or pasture-fields of England ; for it is scarcely possible | 
to believe that an animal predisposed, by weakness or otherwise, to 
disease can remain healthy in the holds of some cattle-boats 
which I have seen unloaded near Blackwall, I remember one | 
occasion on which I went to witness the unloading of | 
a cattle-boat, when the stench was so great when the 
coverings were removed from the hold that I and others were 
compelled to beat a hasty retreat. An anima! may thus be 
healthy when embarked, and seem eo when landed, and yet carry in 
ita blood and tissues the elements of virulent disease. Then as 
to the possibility of the disease being a home produce, If 
we look into some of the dens in which cows are kept, 
in London, we can neither marvel at their having disease 
among them, nor be greatly inclined to partake of the 
milk they yield. Close, dark, dirty, wet, unventilated, miserable 
holes are the places in which some dairymen — their cattle, I 
do not say that all cow-lairs in London, or even P mange portion 
of them, are like this; but some are, and mischief is originated 
from which all suffer, For instance, I saw, one day this summer, in 
a dairy-yard in the outskirts of London, half a dozen cows waliow- 
ing about up to their bellies in semi-liquid filth, Could they be 
healthy under such circumstances? Of course not; and that’s 
another way in which disease is engendered. So here we have two 
means by which pestilence may be originated, and both by con- 
tamination of the blood with mous matter, which is exactly 
what the new disease is to be, As for spreading the mis- 
chief, there are at least a dozen ways of doing that—by contact 
with infected animals, by breathing tainted air, by eating of the 
same fodder or feeding om the same pasture, even by standing or 


waiking on the same ground as diseased animals, There seems no 
mystery at all as to how the plague arises: the point is to find out 
how to check it, and I think cleanliness and better care will go far 
to do that, Of the consequences, one will certainly be a panic 
against eating beef (which, by-the-by, will not lead to a “ saving 
of bacon”), for diseased cattle are being sent to market in large 
numbers, and I for one don’t care to swallow plenro-pneumonia or 
“riaderpest ” in each beef-steak I eat, 

Can any one tell me whatIam to eat? Lamb and veal are for- 
bidden—firstly, because they are fiavourless and innutritious; and, 
secondly, because, by killing calves and lambs, butchers check. the 
supply of beef and mutton. Fieh is bad and dear. Game is not in 
season, Pork, like oystera, should never be eaten during the months 
without the R. One cannot live upon poultry. Rabbits have a 
curions taste for the deadly-nightshade, which does not injure them 
when alive, but exhibits its active poisonous principle in the form 
of atropine after they have been cooked. Beef and mutton suggest 
the new cattle-disease, The only safe meal I know of (eggs 
excepted) is bread (a#rated—not bakers’) spread with salad-oil, and 
flavoured with pepper and galt, after the manner of the Italians, 
Very nice, indeed, for those who can eat it; but the acquirement is 
one which falls to the lot of few Englishmen. Nevertheless, this 
diet—especially if followed by a little seasonable fruit—contains 
most, if not all, of the ingredients n for the satisfaction of 
in appetite, the gratification of the palate, and the sustenance of 

e. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


There is a monthly magazine called Our Own Fireside, which I 
cannot say I admire ; but the number for August happens to con- 
tain a paper called “The Cry of the Dumb,” which has sufficient 
interest to induce me to call attention to it. It gives, from a forth- 
coming work, a specimen woodcut of a Picture-Lesson (a sketch of 
a kitchen, in which familiar objects are labelled with their names), 
which is very pleasingly done. ‘The expression of the deaf and 
dumb boy's face is excellent. To all which I may add that the 
| account given by “J. B.” of the ress of the deaf and dumb 
| pupil, Frank, in acqairing elementary notions of all kinds is very 


errors as it 


interesting. The rest of the magazine contains as ey i 
nd there ig 


does pages. I can scarcely believe my eyes when I 
any public for such literature. 

i have just fallen in with two odd specimens of the sort of thing 
which some people take for pathetic, or religious, poetry. In a 
music-shop window I observed, at the usual price, with an “ Illus. 
tration,” a “Dirge for Abraham Lincoln.” Of the words to the 
_— two lines were given upon the front page, and they were 
these— 

Men of honour, station, income, 
Sing a dirge for Abraham Lincoln! 


The other specimen which I shall give is from a “ poem” called 
the “Spiritual Railway,” divided into two sections—the “ Up line” 
and the “ Down line” :— 

Appollyon is the Engineer, 

His coat of arms his servants wear ; 

The steam his breath, which drives the train— 
The fire is sin, which feeds the flame. 


The first, second, and third train 

Are full of passengers within ; 

The steam is up, the flag unfurl’d, 
How quick they move to yonder world, 


Here fortune smiles, and pleasures gay, 
At every station on the way; 

Here dress and fashion you may find, 
Of every sort, of every kind, 


The cheerful glass is drank with glee, 
And cards and music you may see! 
Both old and young, rich and poor, 
All standing near the station door. 


One need not explain that this is from the “ Down line!” 

Talking about verses, Our Own Fireside pee as a “Song 
for August,’’ and ostensibly as an original contributed poem, 
Harriet Martineau’s well-known lines, beginning— 

Beneath this starry arch, 
Nought resteth or is still. 
This little poem is usually found in the most; “ heretical” company ! 

The Pall Mall Gazette gave us, the other night, one of the very 
few things that it has ever given us adapted to touch the heart—a 
paper by Mr, Anthony Trollope, entitled “ The Man who Travels 
Alone.” The reader of this column may implicitly believe me when 
I say that it is a eketch which will bear reading a great many times, 
so extremely good is it. My copy of it has been spirited away by 
somebody who admires it, “not Lae, but too well,” so [ 
cannot be sure which it is; but I think it is Monday's, 

Competent judges assure me that Mr. Trollope’s new story, in the 
Fortnightly, “The Belton Estate,” is of high excellence. I quite 
believe it, and am sure I hope it; for one needs something to remove 
the taste of Mr. Trollope’s recent “criticism” of Mr. Ruskin, in 
that review. If Mr. Ruskin is out of his place in handling political 
economy, where must Mr, Trollope be when he handles Mr, Ruskin ? 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Affairs theatrical remain dull, even for this dull time of year, 
What is called in green-rooms the “ legitimate” drama—that is, 
plays in five acts and no plays in less than five acts—still reigns at 
the HayMARKET. Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s melodrama of 
“The Lady of Lyons” has been produced, with Mr. Walter 
Montgomery as the hero-swindler-prince-gardener, and Miss Heath 
as Pauline, and have received deserved applause, The other cha- 
racters in the play were effectively rendered. I hear that “ King 
John” is to be revived before these lines are in print; and, if the 
news be true, I shall have something to say respecting it next 
week, On Saturday last hardly a seat was to be obtained. 
Many people were turned from the doors. It was a real 
“Dundreary” housce. There was an alertness and vivacity 
about the theatre that was shared by even the checktakers, who 
seemed singularly alive to the joyfulness of the occasion, and 
evidenced their pleasure by perspiring copiously. What could be 
the reason of this unexpected “lift” in the “business,” as it is 
called in theatrical parlance? Surely, not the worn-out drama of 
“The Lady of Lyons.” That has been seen by everybody, 
and has become to the judicious playgoer a sort of vested 
nuisance. And yet, on the other hand, “The Lady of Lyons” 
is always attractive, because, I suppose, the injudicious are 
so much more numerous than the judicious, and because 
the hero, Olaude Melnotte, is such a thorough ecoundrel 
and audiences are always interested in scoundrels — Fra Diavolo, 
Massaroni, Cartouche, Jack Shepherd, &c. Mr. William Sykes, 
both as a burglar and a tleman, is a more interesting per- 
sonage than both the Brothers Cheerybyle rolled into one. Iam 
rather disposed to place the excitement of Saturday last to the trans- 

Jantation from the New Royalty of Mr. Burnand’s burlesque of 
‘ Txion,” which, as will be exden , Was & great success, and ran 
for many, many nights. The favourite extravaganza was played 
with almost the original cast; the Sissaptlons being, that 
on Saturday Miss Clara Denvil acted Ixion, vice Miss Teresa 
Furtado, who has exchanged to the Adelphi ; that Miss Helen Howard 
appeared as Cupid, vice a lady whose name I cannot remember ; 
and that Minerva, which formerly fell to the lot of Mr. Felix 
Rogers, is now played by the Hon, Lewis Wingfield, who has 
adopted the stage as a profession, Let me here say that the new 


candidate for public favour is not an amateur, but studied the 
calling that he has adopted with advantages but few 
actors, It is perhaps for this reason that Mr. Lewis Wingfield 


delivered his lines with more point, and with a better appreciation 


of their meaning, than the other gods and goddesses around 
him, Mr, Le : Wingfield made Minerva a_ bluestocking, 
fond of , the attentions of young en, an 
scandal—but a lady avant tout. As was remarked to me by 


a very accomplished critic who sat beside me, his face, his eyes, 
and manner were reminiscent of John Parry, and we can imagine 
John Parry as Minerva! Of the acting of the other parts I can- 
not speak in terms of praise. I would only point out that burlesque 
dialogue should not delivered in couplets, but “cut up,” like 
prose; that rhymes will sound for themselves, without a too-marked 
emphasis on the concludirig syllable ; and that pupsand jokes should 
be neither jerked at an audience nor masti so as to be inaudible. 
The costumes and scenery in the Haymarket “Ixion” are very 
handsome and appropriate, The “ breakdowns” and dances were 
executed admirably; but the vocal efforts of all the Iadies— 
with the exception of Miss Harriett Pelham, who sings 
well—were as ill-timed as they were ill-tuned, No person 
is born an accomplished dancer. The art has to be learned, and the 
same curious fact is true as regards singing. Every young lady can 
sing a little, nowadays ; and actresses who want to must study, 
like other people, There is no royal road to vocal caeicity. Even 
Pasta and Sontag knew something of music, First catch your voice, 
before you cultivate it; and then be sure that a voice and 
correct ear are not the invariably-accompanying charms to a pretty 
face and symmetrical figure. 

It is said that Mr. Fechter is about to produce a dramatic version 
of Scott’s “Bride of Lammermoor,” at the Lyceum, in which he 
is to personate Edgar of Ravenswood. 


SEASIDE HOME.—The Herbert Memorial committee, after long and 
repeated examinations of different localities which had been recommended 
or had suggested themselves as likely to be suitable for the site of a con- 
valescent home, have at length purchased a piece of land at Bournemouth, 
situated on a high cliff facing south, at a short distance from the town. An 
elaborate plan prepared two years ago, under the direction of Miss 
Nightingale, by some of the civil servants of the Crown employed at the 
War Office has been put into the hands of Mr. Wyatt, the architect, to be 
adapted to the locality, and it is proposed to obtain estimates and commenco 
the actual building during the ensuing autumn. It has been determined te 
unite ‘* The Herbert Convalescent Home” to the Salisbury Infirmary, the 
terms of union being that, though both are to be under one trust—namely, 
a Royal charter, each will be independent in respect of fonds. The treasurers 
report that the balance of subscriptions paid or promised, after the payment 
of £2000 to Baron Marochetti for the statue at Salisbury, and £201 for 
expenses, is £3975, 
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Sesame and Lilies, Two Lectures. By Jon Ruskiy, M.A, London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

There is a good story going that, on the dethronement of 
Thackeray, the new editor of the Corvhill, in all the flush of new- 
found dignity, wrete to two well-known peop'e fer contributions, 
To a celebrated art-critic he wrote for “one ot hia charming essays 
on the fine arts.” To a distinguished astronomer he applied for 
sone of his lucid essays on the glories of the heavens.” But, alas ! 
for the disappointment of human (and editorial) hopes and aspira- 
tions, the astronomer sent in a very large instalment of a translation 
of Homer’s “ Iliad,” and the art-critic forwarded a discuss’on cn 
political economy. The story is eo good that we fear it is not true ; 
and yet there is every reason why such athing should have occured, 
The observer of human nature cannot but have perceived the prone- 
ness of men to have a special ambition to do—and a special pleasure 
in doing—that for which they are least fitted, The comic writer 
believes that his line is the compounding of treatises on the lachrymal 
gland, while writers of proverbial philosophy will now and then fall 
into the mistake of supposing poetry their vocation, or will even 
cend anonymous contributions to facetious papers. The very want 
of appreciation that makes them work so ill at the model they have 


chosen prevents their perceiving how bad their work is. Or, pos- | 


cibly, the error arises from another cause. What says Browning ? 


What of Raphael’s sonnets, Dante's picture ? 
This: no artist lives and loves that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for One only, 

(Ah, the prize!) to find his love a Janguage 
Fit and fair, and simple and sufficient— 
Using Nature, that’s an art to others, 

Not, this one time, art that’s grown his nature. 
Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper dowry. 

Does he paint ? he fain would write a poem ; 
Does he write? he fain would paint a picture ; 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 

Once, and only once, and for One only.” 


May not this, in a modified form, account for the waywardness 
which leads men who can do really great things in their own 


peculiar path to quit it, and make themselves ridiculous by | 


stumbling in unaccustomed ways? For love substitute eelf-love, 
and for “ the One” read “ number one,” and then the vanity, which 
is, quite as much as ambition, “the last infirmity of noble minds,” 
accounts for the folly to which the old similes, a fish ou‘ of water 
and a swan on a turnpike road owe their existence, 

Whether the anecdote we have quoted at the commencement of 
this article be true or not we cannot venture to say. But one thing 
is clear ; since the appearance of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Unto this Last” in 
the Cornhill we havesorely missed his really valuable art- criticism, and 
deeply deplored his vagaries in the direction of political economy, 

“Sesame and Lilies,” with the sub-titles ‘ King’s Treasuries” and 
“ Queen's Gardens ” attached to the two lectures which make up 
the volume, must be set down alongside of Raphael’s sonnet and 
Dante’s picture— productions which, most probably, to the critical 
eye, woud have no value beyond the curiosity naturally felt at 
seeing how badly some things can be done by men who can accom- 
plish others so nobly ! 

To the arfectation which gives such titles as the above to lectures 
profeesedly teaching “‘ How and what to read” and “ Why to read” 
it is too Jate to object. There is such a picturesque eccentricity of 
thought, such play of fancy, about this style of nomenclature that, 
when applied to his art-lectures, it seemed in keeping with the fan- 
tastic beauty of his language and his thought; and by this time 
Mr. Ruskin has probably become deaf and hardened to expostulation 
on this score. But we must nevertheless protest against it, no less 
than against the oddity of speaking of these lectures as teaching 
“How and what to read” and “ Why to read,” when they are in 
reality mere rhapsodies on things in general and men and women in 
particular. We must also condemn the childish nonsense of print- 
ing the report of an inquest in red, It is unworthy of Mr. Ruskin, 
and unartistic, 

Having concluded our objections, what have we to say more? 
That the same charm of style, the same picturesque force, the same 
cffective and startling occasional roughness, almost unintelligibility, 
merk this as they do all Mr, Ruskin’s works. A vigorous brain 
pursuing a wrong train of thought, and wasting its energies on a 
subject beyond its sphere, is, however, neither a profitable nor a 
pleasant subject of contemplation. Nor can we forget that, while 
we are anxiously listening for Mr. Ruskin’s earnest and able utter- 
ances on art—essays which, though we may differ from them on 
some points, have the inestimable value belonging to the writings of 
a man who has long studied and deeply loved his subject—he is 
fruitlessly sxpenog Uae and power on these hysterical and inco- 
herent railings at the principles of political economy. A cobbler 
going beyond his last is a laughable object ; a Ruskin deserting art 
for a crotchet is a spectacle which thinking men deplore, and must 
try to remedy. 


Wit and Wisdom from West Africa; or, a Book of Proverbial 
Philosophy, Idioms, Enigmas, and Laconisms, Compiled by 
Ricuarp F, Burton, late her Majesty’s Consul to the Bight of 
Biafra and Fernando Po; Author of “A Mission to Dahomey,” 
“A Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah,” &e. (Tinsley Bros.) 

It has been said that a proverb is the wisdom of many and the wit 
of one. Buta proverb need not contain either wit or wisdom. It 
usually consists of rough observation of life put into the form of 
imagery. The maker of the proverb turns abstract into concrete and 
produces # parable in little. For example—Character exposed to 
many temptations is commonly found to break down after a certain 
number of trials. This is a generalisation of no particular value, 
and it is not handy for use; it is not striking. But it becomes 
handy and striking if we say, with the Spanish proverb, “The 
pitcher that goes often to the well gets broken at last.” This sort 
of thing may be called the small change of ex post facto wisdom. 
Most people have observed life sufficiently to find a meaning in it, 
so that when anything occurs to which it seems appropriate it is 
quoted with that sort of 
sense of parallelism in things remote. 
_ Again, Every effect must have a cause. This, translated into 
imagery, becomes, Wherever there is smoke there is fire, and then 
we have a proverb. Not of the smallest value, it is true, and 
usually perverted into this false meaning—that wherever there is a 
report there must be some true foundation for it. Whereas, all we 
can certainly affirm of any report is that there must be somebody to 
originate it. Rea] smoke must come from real fire, and the parallel 
proposition would be, a report in which there is fact must have fact 
for its foundation : rather a trivial result. In common talk, the 
proverb is usually employed to point the lesson, that although people 
exaggerate in gossip there is usually something real to start from. 

It has been said that proverbs go in pairs, one contradicting the 
other, and that is true; the substantial uniformity of human 
experience being attested by the fact that wherever you find 
proverbs at all you find them in these pairs. You do not find 
one member of the couple in Italy without the other, and then find 
the m “ti, Sxqeecer at the North Pole—you always get the two 
together. e solution of the doubleness is easy enough, One 
class of proverbs expresses the mishaps of goodness militant and 
struggling ; the other the fortunes of goodness triumphant and able 
to adjust itself to circumstances. 

The proverbs of different nations will, of course, be found accom- 
modated, in respect of the imagery employed, to the natural objects 
surrounding the people, In the Arctic circle we shail have the bear, 
and the fir-tree, and the ice ; within the tropics, the crocodile and 
the maize-plant—or in that wise, at all events, But, of course, 
natural objects common to all countries will supply the bulk 
of tie symbolical language employed everywhere. The 
proverbs of West Africa follow the usual analogies; and, 


pleasure which is found to accompany the © 


| metaphysical novel (which aims, whether it succeeds or not, at 
| depicting the inner workings of the mind and heart), the sensation 


amusing book. Not a monument of any great labour on 
the part of Captain Burton, who, indeed, always takes things 


| 


easily ; but a very ingenious and entertaining collection, made by a | _ 


most accomplished man of the world. We have much pleasure in 
recommending it ; and, beyond its use to students in anthropology, 
the volume may have a value of its own to readers comparatively 
incurious in such matters. Not only is it very amusing, for the 
exhibition of the “ wisdom” of proverbs in unaccustomed symbols 
may well teach observant readers how very little it is to be trusted 
for guidance by such as have not yet seen enough of life to be kalf- 
way tothe very wisdom hinted at in the proverbs. 


The Lord Mayor of London; or, City Life in the Last Century, 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth. Chapman and Hall. 

The “Lord Mayor of London” is another of those historical 
romances, in the production of which the pen of Mr. Ainsworth is so 
facile, and of which, since the death of G. P. R. James and J. G. 
Edgar, he has had almost an entire monopoly, To besure, both the 
writers we have named, as a@ rule, dealt with different periods, and 
wrote in a very different style from the author of the work before 
us; but they may all three be classed together as the only recent 
adherents of the historical romantic school of literature, once so much 
in vogue, but which, save Messrs. James, Ainsworth, and Edgar, 
has had few disciples of late years. The social novel, the philoso- 
phical novel, the novel of modern life and manners, the so-called 


novel, and the fashionable novel (generally the most trashy and 


THE PROCESSION OF THE DRAGON IN COCHIN-CHINA. 

WE have already published several illustrations representing the 
manners and customs of the natives of Cochin-China since that 
country has been opened up by the French army of occupation, and 
our Engraving this week is taken from the sketch of one of the 
most imposing ceremonies of the whole year, The Procession of 
the Dragon is an annual festival, religiously observed in all the 
regious inhabited by the Chinese race, and may be said to be espe- 
cially celebrated at Saigon, since each of the communities resident 
there have their separate display, that of the Cantonese being the 
most effective. These processions are always remarkable for the 
picturesque variety of the costumes, and the extraordinary decora- 
tions which accompany them; and the Chinese hold it as an 
essential duty to endeavour to impress Europeans with the richness 
and splendour of their spectacles. To this day they continue to 
adopt the costume of the various characters who are supposed to be 
represented, and these dresses, being embroidered with silver and 
gold, are of considerable value, The procession represented in our 
Engraving cost upwards of £2000, The goddesses are repre- 
sented by young ladies, attired in all the symbolic costumes 
which are supposed to belong to the deities they personate, and 
are mounted either in palanquins or on trees carried in the pro- 
cession. There ure two of these extraordinary characters in our 
Engraving ; and, in the same procession, one young lady carried an 
infant suspended to the end of a long wand. 

Amidst the clamour of exploding tards, drums, tumtums, 
gongs, conches, and all the multitude of barbarous instruments in 
use amongst the natives, the procession moveson, The Chinaman is, 


untrne to reality of all), have recently quite pushed the good old 
historical romance aside. This isto be regretted ; for, after all, there 
was perhaps more picturesque, portrayable life in the olden 
times, than in these silken-clad, hoop-skirted, Oxford-coated, matter- 
of-fact days. Mr, Ainsworth’s productions are not, perhaps, the 
very highest specimens of the style of composition to which they 
belong, and may not be successful in reviving a taste for the historical 
romance ; but they are always interesting; they portray men and 


| women and manners at the period in which their action is laid, and 


cannot fail to impart a vivid idea of what manner of men lived and 
loved, and strove, and conquered or were conquered, in the times 
of which they treat. 

The last of Mr. Ainsworth’s works which we had occasion to 
notice--“ Cardinal Pole "—was concerned with the period during 
which England was ruled by the “bloody” Mary and the gloomy 
Philip, and when freedom of conscience and bigoted persecution were 
struggling for ascendancy. The present work —reprinted, like its pre- 
decessor and so many more of the author's productions, from Bentley's 
Miscellany—deals with a later and very different epoch—that, 
namely, when George the Third was King,” and when he had only 
just begun his long and eventful reign, ‘Those who wish to know 
what is Mr, Ainsworth’s ideal of what a Lord Mayor of London 
should be; what was the estimation in which the y uthfal 
Monarch’s favourite, Lord Bute, was held in the City and, 
through it, in the country generally; and what were the 
characiers and peculiarities of City magnates and City dames a 
hundred years ago, will find all they seek for in Mr. Ainsworth's 
pages. They will there find also, what most of us knew before, 
especially those who are familiar with Mr. Thackeray's “ Four 
Georges,” that the style of female dress was as preposterous then— 
indeed, more fo—than it is now. The distended crinolines of the 
present day may to some extent vie with the hoops of our great- 

randmothers ; but rete no woman, and certainly no Lady 

ayoress, would now attend the great annual civic festival in a head- 
dress upwards of 3ft, in height. A head-dress 3ft, in height ! 
Stuffed with tow, and surmounted by plumes of feathers, and the 
wearer of which could not take it off or goto bed for a fortnight !— 
as long. that is, as the fabric was calculated to Jast, Think of that, 
ye modellers of modern bonnets! Not even your “coal-scuttles” 
and “ poke: ups” could match that, 

Of the story told in the “ Lord Mayor of London” we will say 
nothing. Our readers may go to the book itself for that. We will 
not spoil their pleasure by disclosing it. But we can assure them, 
that if they are not likely to be displeased with a somewhat faulty 
style, and can enjoy a good, amusing, and interesting story, they 
will get full value for the two shillings the book costs. 

The work is dedicated to the late Lord Mayor Cubitt, a most 
worthy and exemplary specimen of a London chief magistrate, no 
doubt ; still we think Mr, Ainsworth might have been a little—just 
a very little—less fulsome in his praises of that civic dignitary. 
With this single word of deprecation, we recommend the “ Lord 
Mayor of London” to the lovers of light literature and the admirers 
of the historical romance. 


Herbert Fry's Shilling Guide te the London Charities for 1865-6, 
R. Hardwicke. 

The London charities! How large and how universal must be the 
charities of London when Mr Fry’s alphabetical list of them occupies 
150 pages, containing the names of from eighteen to twenty different 
institutions on each page, or nearly 2000 benevolent institutions in 
all! Are they allas really useful as they are diversified in their 
objects and well-intentioned in their aims? It may, perhaps, be 
doubted ; but into that big subject we need not enter in noticing 
this, the third annual edition of Mr. Herbert Fry's excellent Shilling 
Guide to the London Charities, Were they not, amongst others, 
dealt with in that remarkable speech of Mr. Gladstone on public 
charities ? To the right hon. gentleman we will leave the question 
of the utility of all these institutions; and only say that Mr. Fry’s 
“Guide” contains most valuable information, in a plain, distinct, 
tabulated form as to the names of the London charities; when 
they were founded; where they are now situated ; their objects ; 
the income of each in 1864-5; the number of persons benefited in the 
same years; how, where, and when application for aid or in- 
formation is to be made; the names of chief officials, &c. The 
work has been corrected up to June last, snd shows the names, 
objects, and resources of every charity in London, including those 
founded (some ten or a dozen) within the past year. To those 

rsons seeking information respecting the charities of London 

r. Fry's useful little manual must be invaluable, 


Guide to Cook's Tours in France, Switzerland, and Italy. Compiled 
by THomas Cook, Tourist Manager, London and Leicester, 

Those of our readers who have seen Mr. Edmund Yates’s recently- 
published work, “The Business of Pleasure,” which we noticed in 
our last Number, must know who and what Mr. Thomas Cook, of 
London and Leicester, is. Those who have not read Mr. Yates's 
amusing paper, entitled “My Excursion Agent,” may be informed 
that Mr. Cook is a gentleman who organises tours over a variety of 
routes: to the Englisch lakes, to Scotland, to France, Switzerland, 
Italy, &c., for a certain money payment, proportioned to the extent 
of the tour and other circumstances, Mr. Cook defrays railway and 
steam-boat fares over the route travelled; he ensures admissions 
and guidance to all the sights and objects of interests on the route; he 
bespeaks good entertainment at the best hotels at each halting-place ; 
and he will even, on occasion, lend money to his excursionists (which he 
declares he has never had occasion to regret doing) ; in stort, he acts 
generally as guide, philosopher, and friend to those (be they men or 
women) who intrust themselves to his care. ‘The Guide at present 
before us embraces Mr. Cook’s tours in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and contains ample information as to the places to be seen, 


_ hotel charges, probable expenses, conveyances, money, postages, 


for whatever purpoce it may be taken up, this is a most 


equipments for the trip, and a host of other matters of importance, 
The book is also accompanied by a map, showing the route from 
London to Paris, and so on through Switzerland to italy. Such a 
Guide as this rust be invaluable to the excursionist; and, as we 
are now in the heat of the season, is a well-timed, convenient, and 
useful companion en route, 


M. DURAND-BRAGER, the marine painter, has been ordered to accompany 
the French ficet at the fétes which are to take place at Cherbourg, Brest, and 
Portemonth, 


like many quietly-disposed persons, firmly impressed with the value 
of noise when he wishes to distinguish himself, and all his music is 
of the most resonant and clamorous character, 

The procession is led by a body of Chinese bearing gonfalons and 
banners, In their midst is borne a sort of circular dais, which is 
afterwards devoted to the use only of mandarins of the highest 
order ; this is followed by the band playing madly, and it, in its turn, 
is succeeded by a number of palanquins, containing enormous 
quantities of provisions for the great feast. To guard this mass of 
provender comes a body of armed men bearing weapons of the most 
extraordinary character; and the whole of these are intermingled 
with those who bear the petards, and with those amongst the crowd 
who have inadvertently become mixed up with the procession. 

Our readers would fail in any endeavour to pronounce the names 
of all the gods and goddesses who bring up the rear, and, though 
they are a great and glorious company, it would be useless to attemp t 
any description of their extraordinary appearance, especially as the 
artist has already depicted some of them ; but after these comes the 
dragon—the great object of worship amongst the Chinese. His 
effigy in the procession is somewhere about forty yards long, and is 
borne by a hundred perspiring Chinese, while before him is waved in 
the most tantalising manner a ball of polished steel, which the 
monster seems to be trying to devour, since he sways backwards and 
forwards in efforts which are continually evaded by the carrier of 
the coveted bait. The duty of the porters consists in giving the 
animal the lifelike appearance caused by this undulation, and those 
who carry the ball and the head have such arduous duties to per- 
—_ — they have to be replaced by fresh “artists” every quarter 
of an hour. 


CHOLERA CONTINUES TO SPREAD IN CONSTANTINOPLE, and the villages 
on the Bosphorus are now infected, A special medical commission has been 
organised. The daily average of deaths is 180, The disease has made its 
agpearance in Italy, the deaths in Aucona from this cause, on the 4th inst., 
being thirty-four, 

SovrTu SHIELDS is to be constituted a separate port from North Shields 
An official communication was received on Saturday intimating that it had 
been determined to grant an independent custom-house, and giving instruc- 
tions for the necessary steps to be taken in regard to the boundaries of the 
new port, 

Tue MURDER OF LIEUTENANT CLUTTERBUCK. -: Lawrence King haa 
been sentenced to death, at the King’s County Assizes, for the murder of 
Lieutenant Clutterbuck, of the 5th Fusiliers, The murder created a great 
sensation at the time it was perpetrated. The unfortunate officer went out 
on a shooting-expedition, and employed the prisoner as his boatman. From 
the evidence it appeared that, as Lieutenant Clutterbuck was returning, 
King took upagun, shot him in the back of the head, then stripped the 
body and threw it in the river. The jury, strange to say, recommended the 
prisoner to mercy because he was under the influence of drink when he com- 
mitted the murder; but the Judge declined to attend to the recommendation, 
as, he said, the deed was perpetrated “‘ under circumstances of gross 
treachery.” 

CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE THAMES.—The great rowing-match for the 
championship of the Thames and a purse of £900 took place on the course 
between Putney and Mortlake, on Tuesday afternoon, the competitors being 
the well-known Robert Chambers, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who had some 
time enjoyed the laurels of champion, and Henry Kelley, of Fulham, from 
whose brow Chambers had snatched them, An immense amount of interest 
was excited by the event, and the bridges, wharves, and banks were crowded 
by spectators; whilst the rival boats were accompanied by numerous 
steamers and small craft laden with passengers, who vociferously cheered 
their particular favourite. Chambers’s prestige and undoubted skill, 
approved in many a gallant contest, made him the pet of the betting fra- 
ternity ; but from the first it was clear that they entertained a respectful 
dread of his opponent, who, in fact, won the race by about five or six 
lengths. 

How TO EXTEMPORISE RADISHES.—Radishes may be grown in a very 
few days, by the following method :—Let some good radish-seed soak in 
water for twenty-four hours ; then put them into a bag and expose it to the 
sun. In the couree of the day, germination will commence, The seed must 
then be sown in a well-manured hotbed, and watered from time to time with 
lukewarm water. By this treatment the radishes will, ina hs short time. 
acquire a sufficient bulk, and be good to eat. If it be required to get good 
radishes in winter, during the severe cold, an old caskshould be sawn in two, 
and one half of it filled with good earth. The radish-seed, beginning to 
shoot, as before, must be then sown in, the other half of the barrel put on 
the top of the full one, and the whole apparatus carried down into the 
cellar. For watering, lukewarm water should be used, as before. In the 
course of five or six days, the radishes will be fit to eat. 


A YACHT FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES.—The Dagmar, a cutter yacht, 
recently completed for his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales by Messrs, 
Harvey, of Wyvenhoe, near Colchester, is of 36 tons burden. The dimen- 
sions of the Dagmar are—Length on decks, 50 ft. 6in.; main breadth, 
13 ft. 7in,; depth, 8ft. 4in.; draught of water, 8ft. Gin, The saloon is 
fitted with Spanish mahogany, walnut-tree, and bird's-eye maple. The 
ladies’ cabin aft is superbly fitted with mirrors, couches, and spring cushions 
covered with crimson silk, &c, From the saloon forward on the starboard 
side is a commodious cabin for the captain, and on the opposite side is the 
pantry, with cooking apparatus supplied by Messrs. Paskell and Atkey, of 
Cowes. The sails are by Lapthorn, of Gosport. The yacht, which will cost 
about £1500, has been built in ten weeks, She has left Wyvenhoe for Osborne, 
Isle of Wight, in charge of Captain Potter, of East Donyland, Essex, with a 
crew from Wyvenhoe and East Donyland. 


Tur Visit OF THE CHANNEL FLEET TO FRANCE.—The ships com- 
posing the Channel Fleet, which is to sail for Cherbourg on the 14th, will be 
the Edgar, 71, Captain G. T. P. Hornby, flagship of Rear Admiral Sir 
Sjdncy Colpoys Dacres, K.C.B., the commander-in-chief; the Black Prince, 
41, iron ship, Captain Lord Frederick H. Kerr; the Prince Consort, 35, iron- 
cased ship, Captain George QO. Willes, C.B.; the Hector, 24, iron ship, 
Gaptain George B. Preedy, C.B.; the Defence, 16, iron ship, Captain 
Augustus Phillimore ; the Achilles, 20, iron ship, Captain E. W. Vansittart ; 
tbe Liverpool, 39, steam-frigate, Captain Rowley Lambert; the Constance, 
29, steam-frigate; the Royal Sovereign, 5, iron-cased cupola ship; the 
Victoria, the Salamis, the Trinculo; the Osborne, Royal yacht; and En- 
chantress. The Liverpool and two other frigates will join the fleet 
to-day. The Royal Sovereign will proceed direct to Cherbourg from 
Portsmouth on the 13th. The Osborne and Enchantress, with the Duke 
of Somerset and all the Lords of the Admiralty, except Admiral Eden, 
will leave Portsmouth for Cherbourg on the l4th inst. The fleet is to re- 
main at Cherbourg till the 17th or 18th, and then proceed to Brest, where it 
will probably remain about three days, and then mect the French fleet, con- 
sisting of six of the Mediterranean squadron, under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Bouet de Willaumez, and two Rear- Admirals, Maurelle and Saisset, 
The Prince of Wales is to accompany the fleet in his new yacht the Dagmar, 
The vessels which will compose the French squadron will be the Couronne, 
the Gloire, the Normandie, the Solferino, the Provence, and Invincible. The 
| Cherbourg papers publish the programme of the fétes about to be held there, 
| The English fleet is expected on the 14th, On the 15th a great dinner will 
be given by the Minister of Marine at the Hotel de Ville, and there will be 
| a popular festival and fireworks; on the 16th, dinner and reception at the 
| Maritime Prefecture; 17th, a dinner on board the Magenta and a grand 
ball at the Hécel de Ville; and on the 18th the fleots leave for Brest. It ia 
| expected at Cherbourg that about fifty veseels belonging to the Royel Yacht 
Club wul accompany the English squadron, : 
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A TEA MEETING IN MELBOURNE, 


SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE AND SCENERY. | More especially do we find this exemplified in colonial life; for men 
A TEA-MEETING IN MELBOURNE, who in Melbourne rigidly attend any meeting of a religious and 

Ir is surprising how a few miles’ distance from certain localities | temperate nature, studiously avoiding all other society, will not 
will often entirely change the whole habits and life of a person. | hesitate very often, when on the diggings, to attend (if we may use 


the expression) an auriferous tea-meeting, which we endeavoured to 
depict a short time since ; and euch it is in every sense of the word. 
The attendants and company are gold-diggers and gold-diggers’ 
wives, the conversation is mostly about gold-digging, and the actual 


Do 


A CONCERT AT TILE DIGGINGS. 
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lity a gold-diggings. ° 
pe Bk an will often resort. In some instances, tea- 
meetings on an old-established digging are carried through in a very 
decent manner; but, in some cases, if the style be decent, it is 
extremely intemperate. a, 

‘We remember an instance on the Lachlan diggings of a gentleman 
of a religions turn of mind advertising to the effect that he intended 
to officiate as shepherd at a tea-meeting on the temperance system. 
The day arrived, and so did the shepherd, but, unfortunately, in a 
atate of intoxication; his excuse being, on hearing that his con- 
dition was not likely to pass unnoticed, that he had come there in 
that condition to show his friends a practical illustration of the bad 
effects produced by intemperance, 

Victoria was settled by voluntary efforts, and, as some of her 
early enemies admitted, never cost the mother country a farthing. 
Many persons have talked and written in a disparaging strain of the 
early colonists, but their enterprise and indomitable perseverance 
have never been excelled by any community, large or small, The 
political history of the settlement during the first fourteen years of 
its existence is but a continual struggle for emancipation from the 
unnatural union with New South Wales. The ultimate deliverance 
of the colony from a system of cruel oppression gives encourage- 
ment to oppressed pone in every part of the world to persevere in 
their exertions for deliverance. Victoria, at length freed, com- 


To such meetings, we repeat, particular 


menced her independent existence under the fairest auspices. The 
spirit of her early politicians has been breathed into her political 
institutions, which are as free as any people need desire. 

The founders of great cities, where any record of them has re- 
mained, have always received a considerable place in history. The 
student can hardly read the account of the founding of Rome or the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at New Piymouth without his fancy 
bringing up pleasing pictures of Romulus and John Carver, 
Amongst those who lay claim to be considered the founders 
of Victoria the name of Batman is already intwined with 
many romantic associations. Buckley, although a very com- 
mon-place character, has a history replete wit incidents and 
wild adventure. In after ages, when Victoria has become a great 
and powerful country, these two, with Fawkner, Henty, and others, 
will have many a warm tribute paid to their memory by thousands 
who will be indirectly benefiting by their toils, In recording the 

manent settlement of Victoria, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the fact that it was the very people, or their representatives, 
who had abandoned the colony in 1804 who, after an interval 
of a quarter of a century, returned from Van Dieman’s Land to 
form anent establishments on its shores, In 1834 Mr, Thomas 
Henty, who had emigrated to Launceston, ex lored a considerable 
portion of the southern coast of New Holland, with the view of 
obtaining a spot suitable for stock. Mr, Henty selected atract near ' 
the present town of Portland, and made application to the Govern- 
ment for a grant of 20,000 acres of land, This request, although 
not formally granted at the time, was ultimately tacitly allowed, 
and Mr. Henty thus became the founder of the valuable district of 
Portland and the firet bon4 fide settler in Victoria. 

Our Engraving represents a time much in favour in Melbourne, 
more particularly anong the humbler and middle classes—viz., a 
tea-meeting ; and, as these little social affairs are mostly got up for 
some charitable object, the attendance is generally large, and, like 
those held on the gold-diggings, sre the means of producing 
subscriptions of no contemptible nature. 


A CONCERT ON THE DIGGINGS, 


Wherever money is plentiful, bs eps among the lower classes, 
means to get rid of it will be found as a natural consequence. The 
plain, steady-going domestic circle possesses but few charms to men 
who have fiever experienced its soothing influences, more especially 
at a time when they are in an wnusual state of excitement, which is 
invariably the case on a gold-field, and particularly so if it be one | 
recently discovered, or, in colonial parlance, a “new rush,” | 
After an arduous day’s work, it is only natural that men, most of 
whom are single, should look for relaxation, when taking into con- 
sideration the fact of their having no homes wherein to pass their 
evenings, the only py cen arene or even wished for, by them 
being a small tent; a boarding-house on a new diggings not being | 
the most enviable residence, the generality of them being nothing | 
more or less than unlicensed tents on a large scale, where spirituous 
and malt liquors of # questionable quality are sold at high prices, 
gambling permitted day and night, and the least possible attention 
paid to the real comfort of the inmates. Of course, things do not 
remain long in this condition after it is once ascertained that the | 
diggings are likely to be permanent. Competition at once sets in, | 
and more comfortable buildings arise; but, as we repeat, before 
these additional inducements can be obtained by men of wandering 
dispositions with, in many instances, plenty of money, can we be 
surprieed at their seeking avy innocent pastime? Some hosts | 
attach to their dwellings an ante-chamber, with a few forms or | 
planks laid along for seata, where those who delight in vocal exhibi- | 
tions and the free-and-easy principle resort. The most profuse 
extravagance often used to be indulged in at these concert-rooms 
when fever first broke out, for suddenly men who had 
searcely in the course of their lives known what it was to have a 
und to call their own found themselves the owners of thousands, 
it those times it was when such events took place as diggers lighting 
their pipes with ten-pound notes, and treating strangers to cham- 
by dozens at a guinea per bottle. 
Phe town of Geelong, being nearer to Ballarat than Melbourne, 
was more immediately influenced by this mania ; and it was currently 


reported, so general was the migration from it, that only one of the 
male sex : Tadies company. The metropolitan 
spot, ittle calmer ; at every 
the streets parties were ing drays and making prepara- 


—_ quantities ; and the 
solid mass had been foun 
the gold, and they were all anxious to be in time. It is true that 
more correct intelligence was propagated through the columns of 
the newspapers ; but little credit was given to these accounts. Gold 
was there in abundance ; and ali were anxious to obtain a share of 
the public wealth and convert it to their own uses. 
In these circumstances an immense population accumulated in a 
short time, and, money being plentiful, and domestic comforts 
and inducements scarce, it is not to be wondered at that caterers 
for public amusement should spring up, and accordingly they did. 
Concert-rooms, theatres, circuses, &c., flourished in the interior of 
the Australian bush where, a few months previously, the foot of a 
white man had never been. Our Engraving is intended to illustrate 
one of the evening entertainments on the diggings, where elegance 
and etiquette are dispensed with for the sake of freedom and 


comfort, A. A.8. 


ple at first naturall 
id 


DEPARTURE OF THE QUEEN FOR GERMANY.—The Queen left Osborne 
on Tuesday afternoon, and, ng to Gosport, commenced her journey by 
the South-Western Railway for the Continent. Her Majesty passed the 
Waterloo station at a querter five in the evening, and from London 
Bridge by the North Kent line to Woolwich, where preparations 
wera made for her reception by the authorities and inhabitants. The 
embarkation took place at six o’clock in the Alberta steam-yacht, which 
con her Majesty and suite to the Victoria and Albert, moored off 
Gacchsthe, in which the illustrious voyagers continued their trip te 
Ant , where they arrived on Wednesday evening. The Queen, upon dis- 
ig, was received with cheers by the English residents, and a con- 

who had aseembled on the 
and loft by train 


embar 
siderable number of the inhabitants of Antwerp, 


nay. Her Majesty proceeded to the railway terminus, 
for Laeken, 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. ; 

Mn. Gy is ssid to have withdrawn, for the present, his scheme 
for establishing an Italian Opera Company. He had, it appears, 
come to terms with the landlord of Her Majesty’s Theatre, but had 
reckoned without the tenant ; and Mr. Mapleson, who has # lease 
of the building for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, refuses 
positively to give it up. : 

The English Opera Company has published its balance-sheet, and 
we are glad to find that the directors are satisfied with it, and that 
they propose to recommence operations in the autumn. Among the 
new works to be brought out next season an opera by Mr. Henry 
Leslie and another by Mr. George Osborne are mentioned. 

The public know very little of the difficulties an operatic composer 
in England has to deal with, When # composer 18 about to 
write an opera, the first thing he has to do is to provide himself 
with a libretto, or, as he himself calls it, ‘a book.” As “the 
house,” in political language, signifies the House of Commons, and 
in the language of the poor the workhouse, so to the composer the 
idea immediately suggested by the word “ book,” is that of a poem, 
more or less poetical, in the dramatic form, and arranged £0 as to 
present suitable verbal scaffolding on which to construct airs, duets, 
trios, and other concerted pieces, : 

For an untried composer to get “a book” is not an easy 
matter. If he has money enough to buy one on his own account 
it is a different thing; but, asa rule, the untried composer is not 
rich ; and, unless the operatic “bookmaker” writes yes to pass 
the time, it is unlikely that he will wait to be paid for his laborious 
word-breaking until ‘that distant and problematic period when bis 
musical colleague may, by some fortunate accident, have a chance 
of making his work known to the public. It is no use applying to 
managers for a “book.” It will be time enough to speak to them 
when the opera—-words and music together—is entirely finished, 
ready for representation, and in the hands of a good music- 
publisher. Music-publishers, on their part, are not inclined to risk 
one or two hundred pounds in enabling an unknown composer to 
make a hazardous experiment, while even if the unknown composer's 
work be offered to them in ali respects complete, they must still be 
sure, before they incur the heavy expense of engraving it, that it 
has a good chance of being represented. , 

Such, between the music-publisher and the manager, is the 
dilewma in which an unknown composer who can afford to buy a 
book finds himself when he has bought it and set it to music.* 
Without his book hecannot move a step. He is in the position of a 
sculptor without marble. When he has advanced to the position of 
a sculptor who has finished his statue, then there is no exhibition 
open to him. 

But let us take the more ordina 
is already favourably known, either by his operatic works 
or by his productions for the conceri-room, he task of 
procuring the libretto usually falls upon the music-publisher, 
who arranges the commercial part of the business with 
the author, who comes to an understanding as to the subject 
and mode of treatment with the composer; and it is not until 
the publisher has paid, or engaged to pay, from £100 to 
£200 for the libretto, and from £600 to £1200 for the music, that the 
manager is asked to decide whether or not he will put the opera on 
the stage. The manager has then, to be sure, several hundred 
— to spend on scenery and decorations; but the music-publisher 

as often quite as much to lay out on the engraving of the work, 
and, on the whole, it may be said that, next to the composers, it is 
the music-publishers who have to be thanked that English operas are 
ever heard at all, It must be remembered that our enterprising 
English managers, ss an almost invariable rule, pay exactly nothing 


case of a composer who 


| for the right of representing an opera. The manager of an ordinary 


theatre will give from fifty to one hundred pounds an act for dramas 
and comedies ; but for an opera, even though it draw large audi- 
ences for a hundred nights in succession, not a farthing is paid by 
the theatre to either author or composer. 

Mr. Alfred Mellon’s annual series of concerts commenced on 
Monday last, at the Royal Italian Opera, The arrangements in the 
interior are precisely similar to those of last year. The orchestra 
occupies its accustomed place in advance of the proscenium, and is 
filled with a splendid band of instrumentalists, nearly 100 strong. 
The programme for the opening night was more than usually 
rich in attractions, and the result was that not merely the prome- 
nade behind and in front of the orchestra, but every part of the 
honse—private boxes, amphitheatre, and gallery—was crammed. 
Beethoven's overture to “ Leonora ””—the third and grandest of the 
“ Fidelio” set—served at the outset to show the quality of the 
band. This was followed by M. Gounod's so-called “ Meditation ” 
on Bach’s first prelude. We should like to know what Bach’s 
meditations would be if he could hear this piece, in which M. 
Gounod has taken the liberty of wedding a melody of his own to 
Bach’s harmonies. The “ Meditation,” however, is so popular that 
we should not be astonished to hear of M. Gounod meditating some- 
thing else in the same style. In the celebrated buffo air from 
Rossini's “Cinderella” Signor Farranti was very laughable. 
Then camo a sclo on the cornet by Mr. Levy, who has lately 
informed the public that he is not dead, and who on this occasion 
displayed considerable vitality. The energetic performance of Mr. 
Levy (most vigorously applauded) was followed by the echerzo from 
Mendelssohn's symphony in A minor. Next, Mdile. Liebhardt san 
the air of Violetta in “ La Traviata,” “Ah! forsé lui;” after whic! 
two young ladies (Mies Bertha and Miss Emma ee - 
ing for the first time in presence of a London audience, played one 
of Kalliwoda’s violin duets in admirable style. This was the 
“novelty” of the evening, and it was certainly a very successful 
one, The audience recalled the Misses Hamilton at the conclusion of 
the duet, and applauded them with genuine enthusiasm. A selection 
from “ La Favorita,” with solos for the cornet (Mr. age yg 
(Mr. Hill), flate (Mr. Pratten), violoncello (Mr. Collins), oboe (Mr. 
Barrett), and ophicleide (Mr. Hughes), terminated the first part of 
the concert. he National Anthem and Mr. Brinley Richards’s 
“ God Save the Prince of Wales” were played by way of entr’acte, 
and the second part of the concert commenced with a spirited and 
mos: effective overture by Mr. Alfred Mellon, When the applause 
called forth by the performance of the overture had ceased, Mdille. 
Liebhardt sang, in her most engaging manner, first, “ Liebhardt 
Polka,” composed expressly for her by Professor Mulder, and after- 
wards the an song, by Proch, known in English as “The 
Morning Breaks.” In both these pieces Mdlle. Liebhardt was 
encored. Mdlle Kreb’s pianoforte solo (Liszt's fantasia on the 
Tarantella and other airs from Auber's “ Masaniello”) was also 
redemanded, and the orchestra was called upon te play a second time 
both the new waltz, by Mr. Godfrey, entitled “Mabel,” and the 
well-known buffe quadrille by Mr, Charles Coote called, with more 
originality than wit, the “ Paul-y-Toole-y-Technic.” We can ac- 
count for the ‘‘ Paul” and for the “ Toole,” but not for the two “ys,” 
and least of all for the “technic.” Weber's overture to “Abon 

Hassan” brought a most interesting entertainment to an end, Then 
Mr. Mellon was called for and loudly applauded. We must add 
that this popular conductor does not intend that his concerts shall 
be entirely of a miscellaneous character, On Thursday evening the 
firet part of the programme was devoted entirely to the musc of 
Mendelssohn. On Monday we are to have a “Gounod night,” and 
we shall probably have a “ Meyerbeer night” when the eelection 
from “ L’Africaine” is ready, 


* To “ set words to music” is a strange expression ; for, in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thonsand, it is the music that is set to the 
words, The French expression, metére en musique, is far better. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—A splendid specimen of the Lilium 
auratum of Japan was exhibited at the fortaightly sow of i“ and rare 
plants which took place in the council-room at South Kensington on 
Monday. It is said to be the finest plant of the kind that has yet been seen 
in Englend, having no less than twenty-nine blooms upon it, the single bulb 
producing two stems, which bear respcctively fifteen and fourteen flowers. It 
was exhibited by Mr. Veitch, and grown by Mr. Constantine, gardener to 
Mr. C, Mills, of Hillingdon-court, Uxbridge, ie 


SHOREDITCH WORKHOUSE. 
Tue following letter has been addressed to the Times by the 
Lancet Commissioner who inspected and reported upon the state of 
the workhouse at Shoreditch, in reply to a letter from the clerk to 
the guardians denying the statements made by the writer in 
reference to that establishment :— : 


Sir,—The clerk of the guardians of Shoreditch does not wish it to be 
believed that the statements contained in the Lancet report on the infirmar 
of the Shoreditch workhouse are strictly true; but, on the contrary then 
they are grossly exaggerated, and the inferences therefrom, when reflectins 
on the management, altogether unfair aud unwarrantable. As in other 
parishes whose infirmary mismanagement has been described by this com- 
—, the Edeeir-se at naga held a bese have obtained exculpatory 
reports from their official employers, and their clerk now add: ic 
in Apo behalf through your columns. resses the public 

aving no animus in this matter, and being favonrab’ i 
towards the managers and officials of this institution by rs pie. omnes 
reception and expressed good-will, I examined the infirmary with the fullest 
wish to find all that could be expected of good management and care, J 
found an admirable building in course of construction, a good shell but 
with a rotten kernel, The guardians owe me thanks for the candid in. 
formation which I have given them, Notwithstanding the clerk’s abuse, | 
am quite satisfied that eed yes to profit by it. : 

With your permission, and in as few words as possible, I wil 
his official letter, briefly recapitulate the pond 0 facts rg pote 
which you have commented. They have not been, and cannot be. impugned 

1 found here a population of 700 souls, including 240 in sick-wards 130 im- 
beciles and lunatics, with about as many absolutely infirm ; seven eighths of 
the residue also practieally infirm and senile, so that, in fact, as the officials 
pointed out, the term “ able-bodied” was of exceedingly limited application 
The medical charge of this great population of sick, infirm, insane, and im. 
becile is imposed upon one medical officer. He is actively engaged in private 
practice. He resides not in the house, but in the neighbourhood ; he has 1: 
assistant ; he has te dispense all the medicines, This is done at the close of 
his visit in the morning, and afterwards he is only to be fetched in case of 
“urgency.” This is a state of things so outrageous that I imagine no one 
will seriously attempt to justify it, 1 don't know of any parallel to it. It 
must be borne in mind, therefore, that the medical disorganization of this 
infirmary cannot fairly be charged as a fault against that medical officer. 
for, had he the power of a Hercules, he could not satisfactorily perform this 
single-handed the labours incident to the proper administration of what ie 
in fact, a great hospital. : 

I found here a staff of pauper female nurses whose average ¢ i 
office was stated to be from six to nine months, They peng rel i 
without knowledge; they remain without training; they leave for other 
occupations, and to better themselves, for they are unpaid. The male 
patients are left to the care of men chosen from among the paupers, and to 
appreciate the unfitness of these wardsmen for the office of nurses they need 
to be seen. As arule they are dirty, uncouth, ignorant, and certainly, in 
one instance, not only ignorant and neglectful, but lying. 

I found the medicine given with shameful, and, so to speak, systematic 
irregularity; one nurse, on her own avowal, gave it irrespective of di- 
rections, three times, twice, or once a day, according to ker own opinion of 
~ = + rae a a: the — into her councils. 

found the dressings app with a total neglect of ordinar i re- 
caution. As an illustration, not one of the a rotor Hep ec 
dressings was covered with oil, silk, or any similar tissue, but the rags were 
allowed to stick to the wounds. I saw mo bandage throughoutall the wards 
but the dressings were tied on with a piece of string or a strip of rag. 
Several of the nurses to whom I spoke told me that they had never used a 
surgical bandage, and did not understand their application. 

There are no night nurses throughout the whole establishment. 

A few words concerning the particular cases as to which the clerk wishes 
it to be believed that in dealing with them I grossly exaggerated the re.l 
facts. I adopt those which in your remarks you have selected as of leading 


ne ;— 
“ A poor fellow lying very dangerously ill with gangrene of the I 
medicine for three days, because, as the male nurse sold, hile lee Se ying 
sore. The doctor had not been made acquainted either with the fact that 


-the man’s mouth was sore or that he had not had the medicines ordered for 


him, and of course, under such a system as we have described, he 

found it out for himself. A woman, also very ill, had not had her pasion 
for two days, because the very infirm old lady in the next bed, who, it 
seemed, was appointed by the nurse to fulfil this duty, had been too com- 
pletely bedridden to rise and give it to her.” 

Now, Sir, I saw that man and that woman a second time, and this time I 
was not alone, but in company with a gentleman, like myself, attached to a 
public hospital, and associated with me in the commission. On this second 
visit, more than a week after my first, as we entered the ward where the 
woman in question Jay, we were saluted by the incoherent and noisy address 
of a rather troublesome lunatic, who started up from the couch of the bed- 
ridden old lady on the left of the door, and was ordered by her, with the most 
amusing assumption of authority, to sit dawn again on the couch. 

Here, then, was our bedridden and aged dame in discharge now of two of 
the nurres’ functions, She was supposed, while lying in bed, to be keeping in 
order this active and troublesome imbecile, and she was still more or less 
regularly rising to administer the medicines to her yet more completely 
disabled companion in sickness on the other side of the door, 
Far from exaggerating the facts, I omitted in my report these accidental 
details, which yet help to finish the history, and supply a bitter condemna- 
tion of the system of nursing. Then, again, the man above mentioned was 
still neglected, as above described, on the occasion of my second visit, as he 
had been for the three days prior to my first, although I had specially called 
attention then to the fact. I might mention other cases as striking. I saw 
in another ward, the whole incubation of insanity in process, and the patient 
cruelly neglected. He had met with serious reverses of fortune, and was in 
that stage when mental disorder is curable. He had a sore on the leg, which 
was uncovered and without dressing, because, as the nurse said, he would 
keep nothing on him. His bed was filthily foul, yet the nurse vainly pro- 
tested that the sheets had been changed on the previous day—a very obvious 
and egregious falsehood, as he ultimately acknowledged. This man alone was 
in a state which would condemn the infirmary in which so wretched a 
spectacle _ —_ 

As to the unhappy men with sloughing backs, the clerk wil! 
attempt to show that to put on a rag wet with lotion, and to a an 
patient, without air or water cushion, without appliances to take off pressure 
or to keep the dressings moist, on a hard straw bed, is any other than a cruel 
and disgraceful proceeding. I repeat that these men were in that miserable 
condition ; that the wound of one especially, which was both broad and 
deep, was foul and putrid, and the rag sticking to it; and that only this 
rag separated it from the hard bed. To cover the stench a dry deodoriser 
‘was strewn on the floor beneath the bedstead. It is to me a new view of the 
case that this treatment was justifiable because the poor relatives, who know 
really very little about such matters, made no complaint, 


~~~} 


LonpD MALMESBURY AND MR. GLADSTONE.—A correspon: 

passed between Lord Malmesbury and Mr. Gladstone which is meg Mr 
an element of public interest. His Lordship complains of a passage in one 
of Mr. Gladstone's Liverpool speeches, in which, as he says, the undivided 
odium of the Peiho disaster, in 1859, was attached to him, as Lord Derby's 
Foreign Secretary, ‘The Chancellor attributed that disaster to the policy 
which dispatched Mr. Bruce to the mouth of the Peiho with a large and 
menacing fieet. Lord Malmesbury, in reply, represents Lord Russell as 
approving of the measures which he adopted, but the passage which he 
quotes is far from bearing the interpretation he puts upon it, and if it did it 
would not shift the original responsibility from him. These points are, 
however, all irrelevant to the issue which was raised by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Disraeli had charged the present Government with having greatly augmented 
the expenditure of 1860, as compared with that of 1858-9, when Lord Derby 
was in power, whereas Mr. ‘Gladstone showed that the increase was occa- 
sioned, not by extravagance on the part of the Ministry of which he is a 
egregg’t rad p Moved a ns Leer Lag country was put in consequence 
rs) @ Peiho r, the policy which led to that i 

which the Tory leaders were alone responsible. gnamicieesieaes 

THE ART-EXHIBITION AT ALTON TOWERS.—Additions contin 

made to the exhibition, which, thanks to both old and new tetende, poppin 
ing in interest and extent almost daily. Among the latest contributions are 
twenty-one large water colours, by the late W. H unt, which will form a most 
valuable and attractive feature of the exhibition, already rich in water 
colours, Another interesting object, which has recently been added, is a 
beautiful carved wood cradle (by Rogers) lent by her Majesty, and several 
other fine specimens of wood-carving by the same artist have also been 
placed in the octagon-room. A number of fresh oil paintings have been 
lately added to the very excellent collection of pictures which cover the walls 
of the picture-gallery. It need not be aaid that two or threo hours may 
be most pleasantly and profitably spent in the exhibition, which, 
by-the-way, is, after all, but one feature of a visit to Alton 
Towers at the present time, The magnificent gardens, which are 
almost unequalled in beauty in the countyy, are, by the liberality 
of the noble owner of the estate, thrown open to visitors. who are 
at liberty, without any additional charge, and without any surveillance, to 
ramble through them at leisure ; and a view is of itself something to’ bo 
appreciated and remembered. The attendance at the exhibition so far has 
been numerous, and in proportion as it and the gardens have become more 
widely known has inc! . Large numbers of people have been brought 
from distant places by excursion-trains, and not a few of the residents of 
Birmingham and the midland counties have paid a visit to the Towers. If 
the weather should keep fine there is no doubt that the exhibition will be a 
decided success, and that the promoters will aocomplish the object they have 
in view—to raise funds sufficient for the completion of the Burslem memorial 
| to Josiah Wedgwood, which it is expeoted this exhibition, combined with the 
! bazaar to be held in Septewiber at Alton Towers, will realise, 
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LAW re Repro ovel means 
tely hit upon a nove! 

A Se — fn =. the esau. He ob- 
of obtaining money fro! 4 havi 
tained premises fronting the Strand, an aving 

lected there a quantity of waxwork chiefly illus- 
ae ef morbid anatomy, freaks of nature, and 
heads of murderers, threw his delightful gallery 

: to the British public, inviting their inspection 
ar nnouncing it as a ‘museum ”—“ admission 
Ye A man in a kind of official livery was—until 
but & few days since—placed outside a3 a tout to in- 
vitethe hesitating to enter the uninviting “ museum, 
]so to distribute pam phiets calculated to terrify ner- 
a persons and to induce them to believe in the 
carative powers of a certain “ Dr. Lowe,” who— 
Tike the effigy of Franz Miiller—was to be seen 
within. A certain trial, held at Croydonon Thursday 

ind Friday last week, has fortunately enabled metro- 
. litan journalists to warn their readers against 

his “Dr.” Lowe. The man has long been known 
rong persons acquainted with London life as a 
quack, an impostor, and a nuisance, His sham 
q museum” was instituted only as 8 decoy to the 
ignorant and unwary. He himself is no doctor, 
put an illiterate humbug, who, on payment 
of two guineas to some “bogus” medical associa- 
tion in Yankeedom, obtained his spurious diploma, 
We have no desire to enter into the details of the 
trial at Croydon, in which this precious “doctor 
was compelled to give an account of himself and 
his “museum.” e may, however, mention that 
he was proved to have obtained from a young 
man, @ waiter, fees amounting to nearly £40, for 
the cure of some disease, which may or may not 
have been imaginary or hypochondriacal, but which 
Lowe converted by the administration of vile 
mineral medicaments into a permanent injury to 
the constitution of the patient. It was let out 
upon the trial that Lowe had recently engaged 
a qualified surgeon named Abercrombie, to act 
as his “protector.” This appears to be the 
title accorded to those professional men who 
for a consideration are willing to allow un- 
qualified practitioners to act under their sanction. 
Abercrombie was in court during part of the trial, 
but prudently made his escape in time to avoid 
being put into the witness-box. It is to be hoped, 
however, that his connection with Lowe will not 
escape the proper attention of the medical authori- 
ties, Lowe’s own counsel, Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, 
even while defending him in this particular in- 
stance, was unsparing in his denunciation of 
the ordinary practices of his client. The j 
returned a verdict for the age for £100, 
and this judgment had its effect upon another 
action set down for trial at the same Assizes, In 
the latter a verdict was taken by consent for £70. 
Immediately hereupon, the dismal museum was 
closed. A subsequent application for immediate 
execution against the defendant, who had adver- 
tised the sale of his effects, was granted by the 
Judge. Acard, put into our hand while passing 
along the Strand, may furnish some evidence that 
the “museum” nuisance is not yet extinct. It 
runs as follows :— 

Admit bearer to private view of the London Anatomical 
Museum, 29, George-street, Hanover-square, London. 
The largest collection in the world. Lecture at three pre- 
cisely, For gentlemen only. 2 
It is to be hoped that the wealthy parish of 
St. George, Hanover-square, will not be so supine 
as that of St. Clement Danes in dealing with such 
matters, . : 

A case of great interest to chemists and druggists 
was tried at Croydon. A journeyman painter was 
attacked by a disease common to men of his trade, 
and known as “painters* colic.” This disorder is 
the natural and inevitable result of the absorption 
into the system of the emanations of whitelead, 
turpentine, varnishes, and rancid oil, The painter, 
named Jones, went to a chemist and druggist 
named Fray, and Mr. Fray furnished him with 
certain medicaments, but recommended him to 
obtain medical attendane and advice. Jones sub- 
sequently brought an action against Mr. Fray for 
having caused him to be salivated and seriously 
distempered in body. The chief evidence in the 
cause was a box of pills; and it was proved 
that these pills contained mercury, being, in 
fact, the common blue pill, The defendant ad- 
mitted that the box had come from his shop, but 
deposed that he had never administered blue pill to 
the plaintiff. As reported, the evidence upon the 
material point, as to whether the defendant had 
administered these pills to the defendant, strikes 
us as being cnriously defective. Siill, the 
jury might well hesitate to adopt the shock- 
ing suggestion that blue pills had been sub- 
stituted, fraudulently and in aid of the action, for 
the harmless if not beneficial medicaments supplied 
by the defendant. This was a matter for the jury, 
who saw the plaintiff, sickly, debilitated, and all but 
prostrate, in the witness-box, and returned & ver- 
diet _in his favour, with £100 damages, in spite of 
Mr. Fray's evidence that he had never administered 
mercury in any shape or form to the plaintiff. 
From the verdict of the jury it is not for us to 
express dissent, since such expression might be 
hazardous, But we would beg to point out that 
such verdict assumes the right of the “ chemist and 
druggist” to prescribe in.his own — This has long 
been a contested point. Now, if Mr. Fray had no 
right so to prescribe, he could not have been rendered 
lable for damages, This may seem paradoxical, 
but is not really so, If one man employ another 
out of the vocation professed by the latter, say a 
bricklayer to draw a tooth, there can be no action 
for negligence or unskilfulness, Therefore, the 
verdict against Mr. Fray is a judicial acknow- 
ledgment that the chemist and druggist may law- 
fully prescribe in his own shop. It does not follow 
that he may charge for prescribing, but the charge 
which he places upon his medicaments (whether 
the ingredients be known or unknown to the pur- 
chaser) may surely be at his own discretion, as it 
is at that of the purchaser to accept or refuse them. 


POLICE. 

A Boy on THE TRAMP,—A poor intelligent boy applied 
to Alderman Sir Robert Carden for advice and assistance. 
He brought with him a well-written letter from an inmate 
of the West London union workhouse, where he had spent 
Tuesday night, commending him to the consideration of 
the Lord Mayor, The boy's name was Robert Banks, and 
he said he was sixteen. He stated, in reply to questions, that 
he had walked from Irthlinghorough, some miles beyond 
Northampton, all the way to London, except when he was 
taken into a passing cart now and then, and that his 
object was to get employment in London at his trade of a 
shoemaker and eventually to work his paseage to Bydney, 
where his mother lives. About six o’clock on Friday 
evening he left Irthlingborough, whers he had worked 
for about a month, to come to London, with 7d, in his 
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pocket. He slept that night in a field, and resumed his 

journey early next morning. The town clock struck four 

as he passed through Wellingborough. About eight he 

reached Northampton, a distance of ten miles, where he | 
bought a threepenny loaf and some cheese, and then con- | 
tinued his walk. Towards evening he had reached a place 

called Brickhill, and he again slept in a field. On Sunday 

morning he continued his journey. He was overtaken in 

the course of the day by a man who walked with him to 

Dunstable, and not only shared with him some bread and 

meat on the way, but, like a good Samaritan, paid for a 

lodging there for him at night. The boy started afresh 

on Monday morning, and, with an occasional lift which he 

got in a cart, appears to have travelled about thirty miles 

that day. About half past ten in the evening, finding 

himself in the neighbourhood of Holloway, he crept into 

a cabyard, where he spent the remainder of the night, 

having only a bit of bread left, and then pushed on 

to London next morning. An entire stranger, and 

withont a friend, he wandered about the whole of 

Tuesday, and towards dusk he lay down to sleep 
in a doorway, where he was awakened by a_police- 

man and taken to the West London Union Workhouse. 
The lad explained that about thirteen years ago his 
father abandoned his mother and went to Australia ; that 
his mother went there in search of him about six years 
since, and had started business as a bonnet-maker in 
Sydney, whither he wished to go. He and an only sister, 
now eighteen years of age, a schoolmistress at Luton, had 
been left behind, and since the death of his grandmother, 
about two years ago, he had supported himself at shoe- 
making. He was a decently-dressed boy, in good condition, 
and, when asked, readily showed his hands in proof that 
he had worked for his bread. 

Alderman Sir Robert Carden directed the applicant to 
be taken to the workhouse again until inquiries could be 
meade as to the truth of his story, 

FALSE WITNESS.—ALLEGED OUTRAGEOUS ASSAULT 
ON A YOUNG GENTLEMAN BY A PARK CONSTABLE,— 
George Walters, who wore on his breast the Victoria cross 
and a Crimean medal with five bars, was charged on a 
summons with unlawfully assaulting Mr. Henry Percy 
Berry, @ young gentleman residing at 81, Adclaide-road, 
St. John’s-wood. 

Complainant deposed that, on the evening of July 20, 
he and some ladies and gentlemen had a boating ex- 
cursion on the ornamental water, Regent's Park. At 
twenty minutes to nine o’clock the whole of the party 
went to one of the exit gates near the Zoological Gardens. 
The gate was locked, and, according to the statements 
made by some twenty people who were waiting to get 
out, it had been locked for sometime. Being desirous 
that the ladies should not wait there for an indefinite 
period, he got over the gate, and as he was getting 
over a second gate, for the purpose of going to the 
inspector's lodge, defendant came up, seized him by 
the throat, and after violently shaking him, said he should 
take him into custody and charge him with an assault. 
After offering the constable his card, which was rejected, 
he asked to be taken before Mr. Edwards, the superin- 
tendent, at North Lodge, but this was refused, and he was 
led to the police station by defendant, another park con- 
stable, and a drunken cabman, who said he was a detective. 
On the way to the station-house he was kicked and 
knocked about in a most disgraceful manner, the result 
being his body and arms were bruised and his coat torn. 
On the following day he was charged before the magis- 
trate for assaulting defendant, and discharged. 

Cross-examined.—He did not know he was a wrongdoer 
in getting over the gate. It was not true that he used 
any bad language, neither did he strike defendant or offer 
any provocation whatever, or resist in any way. He was 
perfectly sober at the time. 

Two well-dressed young men, named Edward Castle and 
Mathias Milner, fully corroborated complainant's story, 
Both averred that they were strangers to complainant. 

Mr. Johnson addressed the Bench at considerabie length, 
after which he called a cabman named John Holder, who 
said he was a retired sergeant from the metropolitan police 
force. A littie after nine o'clock on the night of the 20th 
of July he was passing by the North Lodge, Regent's Park, 
when he saw the complainant and defendant struggling 
together. The latter called for his assistance, saying 
complainant had assaulted him. He did assist, and as 
complainant not only used bad language but was exceed- 
ingly violent, they were compelled to get the assistance of 
another park-constable before they could get him to the 
station. On the way there defendant told complainant he 
was tearing his coat through his own violence, when the 
latter replied in very offensive terms, He never saw a 
man exhibit more civility and forbearance than did de- 
fendant on the occasion, and he never saw a man behave 
more violently than complainant did. 

Jobn Woodgett, night watchman at the park, fully 
indorsed the evidence of last witness. 

Mr. Manefield, in the course of a long summing-up, said 
that when the young gentleman was brought before him 
on the charge of assaulting the present defendant he was 
of opinion then that the evidence given in support of the 
charge was one tissue of falsehoods, and therefore he 
dismissed the charge. On this occasion the complainant 
and his witnesses had given their testimony in a manner 
stamped with the impress of truth, and it was his opinion 
that a most infamous outrage had been committed in 
hauling him through the streets in the rufflanly manner 
described by the two young men called by the com- 
plainant. He could not adequately give expression to his 
feelings of indignation at the manner in which the cab- 
man had given his evidence. In fact, from beginning to 
end, it was a base lie and a fabrication, Defendant must 
pay £4, or go to prison for one month. 


THE Assize Court of Douai has been occupied with the 
trial of a murderer named Manesse, who killed five per- 
sons with a hatchet and left a sixth for dead in so in- 
credibly short a space of time that, until he made a fall 
confes:ion, the public refused to believe in the possibility 
of the crimes of which he was accused. About a year ago, 
in the case of Bastide Besplas, it was seriously argued by 
the counsel for the defence that no one man was ever 
known to kill so many as four persons immediately one 
after the other, and that the thing was impossible. But 
in the present instance it is beyond a doubt that Manesse 
actually felled, like oxen, no less than six people, without 
a moment's pause, breaking the skulls of two of them 
with a single blow each, killing three others with many 
wounds, and grievously injuring the remaining one of the 
party. On the 17th of March last, at about seven in the 
evening, a bloody drama appalled the inhabitants of the 
commune of Favril. 

The first victim was Isidore Largillitre, a farmer, of 
Favril, aged forty-eight. He was found in a stable, with 
his face smashed and one eye knocked out, The second 
was his son, a lad of eighteen, whose body was found by 
the side of that of his father; hia skull was split up, and 
a part of the brain had escaped from it. The third was 
Albine Largilliére, sister of the last, a young girl of nine- 
teen. She appears to have been struck down as she was 
ranning away from the house; there were eight wounds 
on her head, two of which had fractured the skull. The 
fourth was Desirée Largillitve, aged forty-two, the sister of 
Isidore, who lived next door to him; she had five wounds 
on the head, by two of which the skull was broken, The 
fifth was Leopoldine Largillitre, aged sixteen, daughter of 
Desirée ; she was wounded in the head in two places, and 
from one of them the brain protruded. Desirée and 
Leopoldine were knocked down on the threshold of Isidore’s 
house, to which they were probably hastening when they 
heard the cries of the other victims. Mdme. Largillivre, 
aged thirty-eight, the only one of the family destined 
to survive the massacre, had four wounds in the head 
and a fifth under the chin, which occasioned a fracture of 
the left part of the lower jaw. Sho was found senseless, 
lying on the ground, with her head against the open door 
of the house, from which the murderer had fled. The 
motive assigned was that Manesse, a small farmer, 
whose property was mortgaged and who was over head 
and cars in debt, was one of the heirs of the Largillitre 
family by virtue of his marriage with one of Largilliére’s 
sisters, and that he was anxious to hasten the succession. 
He made various confeszions, telling lies in all of them. 
In one of his confessions he sought to implicate as an 


accomplice a brother-in-law, named Fresse, who was a co- | 


heir of the Largilliéres ; but at the trial he withdrew this 
accusation and admitted that he alone was concerned in 
the murder. The presiding Judge endeavoured to make 
him confess that he deliberately planned from the first 
the murder of the whole family, in order to get his share 
of the property of all of them, 
this he probably spoke the truth, that he only meant 
to kill the head of the family, Isidore, and that after 
striking him down in the stable, he killed all the others 
to prevent them from giving evidence against him, He 
also represented—and this seems to be, on reading the 
report, not improbable—that it was not with a view to 
inherit from Isidore Largillitre that he killed him, but 
because he had had a dispute with him about the dis- 
tribution of a relation’s property, which had been so 
managed as to give Largillitre two horses more than he 
was entitled to, He alleged that he had been drinking a 
great deal, and admitted, in answer to the leading question 
of the Judge, that he was also drunk with blood, and that 
one murder led him on to another. It is a most extra- 
ordinary thing that this unparalleled series of murders 
should have been perpetrated at an early hour of the even- 
ing, in a hamlet where there were several houses, and yet 
that the murderer should have got clear away, walked 
to a distant village with a view to establish an alibi, 
come back to his wife and daughter at his house on 
the scene of his crimes, attended the funeral of his 
victims, and not been arrested till several days after the 
deed. At last public suspicion pointed at him on account 
of his violent character. Everybody said there was no- 
body in Favril but Manesse who could have done it. At 
length the police collected a number of small proofs which 
they thought justified his arrest, and his confession soon 
supplied the link wanting. 

Manesse is fifty-two years of age, a man of herculean 
strength, and with an impediment in his speech. He 
stuttered so much during his examination as to be often 
unintelligible. The telegraph which brings the reault of 
the trial says that he scemed totally unmoved when 
sentenced to death. 


TORRID MURDERS.—A most cruel murder has been com- 
mitted in a coffee-house in Red Lion-street, Holborn, On 
Monday evening a man took three children to the coffee- 
house, and asked if they could have a bed. He said they 
were going to Australia, and wanted accommodation for 
anightortwo. A bed was found for the children, who 
next morning were down stairs by six o'clock. At eight 
o'clock the man returned and breakfasted with them, at 
oue o'clock he gave them dinner, and in the evening they 
had tea, He then offered to put them to bed himself, and 
that night they went to sleep—the two younger children 
in one room and the eldest in another. About nine o'clock 
in the evening the man returned and asked for a candle 
to go up and see the children. A candle was given to 
him and he went up stairs, where he remained a ehort 
time, and then came down and went away. On Wednesday 
morning, as the children did not come down stairs, a 
chambermaid went to their rooms and found them dead. 
They had evidently been suffocated. On inquiries being 
made, their father was found. He and his wife are 
separated, and it is supposed that the murderer is the man 
with whom the wife has been living. The name of the 
father and mother of the children is White, and that of 
the murderer Southey. On Thursday afternoon a tele- 
pore was received at Scotland-yard, from Superintendent 

vic, of the Ramegate police, to the effect that Ernest 
Southey was in custody there on a charge of having mur- 
dered a woman and child. 1t has subsequently transpired 
that the child referred to was the sister of the three boys who 
were murdered in Red Lion-street. It has also been ascer- 
tained that the last place at which the prisoner and Mrs. 
White cohabited was Putney, whence the latter ran away, 
leaving Southey ignorant as to her whereabouts. This 
seems greatly to have distracted the wretched man, and 
it would appear that, after having perpetrated his mur- 
derous work on Tuesday night, he must have proceeded 
direct to Ramsgate, where he by chance met with Mra. 
White, and afterwards, in a fit of fury, put an end to her 
existence and that of the child, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
GREAT inactivity has prevailed in the Stock Exchange during the 
week. In Home Stocks very little has been passing, and prices have 
had a drooping tendency. msola, for Money, have realised 894 § ; 
Ditto, for Account, 89] j ; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 894 § ; 
Soe Bills, par to 4a, premium. Bank Stock been 245 to 
), 


In Indian Securities very little has been passing. India Stock. 
217 to 220 ; Ditto, Five per Cente, 1044 to 105; Kupee Paper, 101} 
to 102, and 109 to 110; India Bonds, 18s, to 224, prem, 

There has been no pressure tor money, In the open market the 
best paper is done as follows :— 

Thirty Days’ Bills 
Bixty Days’ 

Three Moutha’ 
Four Months’ .. 
Six Months’ oe ar a 

Several parcels of gold have been withdrawn from the Bank of 
England for export. Very little has been sent in from any quar er. 
The steamer for the East takes out over £100,000 in silver, chiefly 
for China. 

It ie stated that a new Prazilian loan for £4,000,000 will be 
shortly open:d in London, aud one of £3,000,000 fur the Viceroy of 
Egypt in Paris. 

in the market for Foreign S:curities a v limited basiness has 
been transected. Prices baye shown weakness, and exbibit in 
several instances # decline of 4 to 4 per cent, aa compared with last 
week. The leading fluctuations hive been Mexican. Spanish, and 
Turkish Securities :— Danubian Seven per Cents hare r. alised 784; 
Egyptiun Seven per Cents, 99; Ditto, 1864, 944; Mexican Three per 
Cents, 24%; Ditto, 1864, i“hi Greek, 20); #ortuguese Three per 
Cents, 47}; Kussian Old Five per ‘Cenis, 93; Ditto, 186%, 92); 
Ditto, 1864, 95$; Ditto, Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 89; Spanish 
Three per Cents, 47}; Turkish Old Six per Cents, 94; Ditto, 1853, 
74; Ditto, 1862, 724; Ditwo, 1805, 444; Venezuela Six per Cents, 
414; Datch Four per Cents, 984 ; and Italian F.ve per C, nts, 64, 

Joint-stuck Bank Shares have been dealt in to a very moderate 
extent. Agra and Masterman’s have realised 59; Alliance, 29} ex 
div. ; Australasia, New, 75; Bank of New Zealand, 16} ex div. ; 
City, 1054 ex diy.; Commercial of India and the Teast, 23; Con- 
solidated, 104 ex div, ; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 
21; European, 114; Lwperial, 254 ; London Chartered of Australia, 
254, London and County, 75§; London Joint-s'ock, 47§ ex div. ; 
Metropolitan and Provincial, ish; Oriental, 53; Scinde, Punjeu 
and D.lhi, 6{; Standard of British Sou-h Africa, 16 ; and Union o 
London, 53}. 

Colonial overnment Securities have been in but moderate 
request :—Canuda 3ix per Cents have realised 964; Ditto Five per 
Cents, 834 ; Cape six per Cent, 1064 ; Ditto Five per Cents, 934 ; New 
South Wales Five per Cents, 90§ ; New Zealand Six yas Counts, 1034 ; 
Queensland Six per Vents, 134; and Victoria Six per Cents, 110, 

In Miscellaneous Securities th re ba» b en continued inactivity, 
Atlantic Telegraph Company's shares have sold at 14 to 24; Credit 
Foncier and Mobiiier of England, 5j ; Crystal Palace, 39; Di-count 
Corporation, 114; Egyp ian, Commercial, and Trading, ; Fore- 
street Warehouse, 9} ; General Credit, 5§ ; Hudson's Bay, 154 ; Inter- 
national Financial, 6; Land Securities, 34; London General 
Omnibve, 3]; National Discount, 15} ex div.; Royal Mail Steam, 
115; Telegraph Construction and Maintenance, 11j; and Universal 
Marine insurance, 53. F 

There has been very little businers deing in the Railway Share 
Market, and prices have been barely supported, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE,—Very little English wheat has been received 
up to our market this week. Owing vo the late unsettied weather, 
the ¢emand has ruled steady. at an advance in the quotations of 
from 2s. to 3s per quarter, reign wheata have commanded more 
attention, at 2s, uarter above previous rates, Barley has moved 
off freely, at full prices, and malt has reslised rather more money. 
"The oat trade has ruled firm, at extreme currencies, No change has 
taken place in the value of either beans or p as, Some descriptions 
of flour have risen 1a. to 2s, per 230 Ib, 

ENGLISH.— Wheat, 42, to 52s,; barley, 248, to 354.; malt, 474, 
to 638. ; onts, 178, to 248; rye, 26s. to 28+, ; beaus 344, to 459, ; peas, 
Ste. to 408 per quarter; fluur, 28. to 40s. per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—The supplies or stock have been mod: rate, and sales 
have prozressed slowly, as follow :—Beef, from $a, 10d, ta Sa, 6d. ; 
muiton, 4s, dd, to 6s. 4d. ; lamb, Ga, to 74; voul, 4s, 2d. to Sa, 2a, ; 
end pork, 4a, to 4e. 10d, per 81b. to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—These markets have been very 
moderately supplied with meat, which has met @ slow sale, at our 
quotations :—Beef, from 3s. 4d. to 54, ; mutton. 4s, 2d. to 63, ; lamp, 
Os, 44, vo 6s. 4d, ; veal, 4a, to Sa.; pork, 3a. 84, to da, 2d. per 81b, by 


6 reer he demand for most kinds has fallen off, and prices are 
barely supported, 

SUGARS All raw qualities are # slow inquiry, and rather cheaper, 
The stock consists of 10!,650 tons, against 05,757 tons lest year, Re- 
fined goods are 4 dull sale, 

CorFRH.—We have no change to notice in prices, The market, 
however, is tolerably firm, Svock, 11,424 tons, against 9304 tons in 


864. 
: Bicz.—The demand is steady, at «xtreme rates, Stock, 21,729 
tone, against 29,438 tons last year, 
PROVISIONS.—Most kinda of butter are in fair request, and 
ricea are supported, Bacon is held at extreme rates, Lard and 
ons command more money ; whilst all other provisions are firm. 
., On the spot, is ee@lling wt 42s. to d2e ad. per 
4 casks, against 45,5%) casks lust year, Kough fat, 


- oe 5 


TALLOW 
ewt, Stock, 


2a, 1)d. per $ lb. 


But he persisted, and in | 


a) 


O1LLS.—Linseed oil may ba quoted at £32 to £32 5s, per ton, on 
the 8pOr i tape is offering at £44 to £47; and fine palm, £37, 
French turpentine, 47s. per ewt, 

SPLBITS.—Rum moves off slowly, yet prices are well supported, 
Brandy and grain +pirits rule about stat ionary. 

HAY AND STRAW —Old meadow hay, £) to £6; new ditto, 
£4 158 10 £5 15a; old clover, £6 to £7; new ditw, £5 105. ts 
£6 ; and rtraw, £1 8s, ty £1 16s. p road, 

CUOALS,—Haswell, 208, ; Tees, 193. 64.; South Durham, 18s, 6d. ; 
Hartlepovt. 1s. ; Wylam, lés. , West Wylam, 15s, 6d. per ton, 

Tors —Tne plantation accounts are favourable, and the demand 
for all kina. of hops is inactive, at lave rates, 

WOOL.— Owing to the approaching public sales, the market is 
heavy, at last week's prices, 

POTATORS.—Full average supplies are on offer, and the demand 
for them is steady, at from 708, to 120. per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 4, 

BANKRUPTS.—G. PARKER, Wardour-strect, Soho—W. H. 
PEARCE, Nelson-strect, Bermondsey, leatherseller,—G MASON, 
Grange-road, Bermondsey, bootblocker.—J. J. SPERING, Hay- 
market, assistant ve erinary surgeon.—J, FREEMAN, London-street, 
‘Tottenham court-rued, dairynian —T, THICK, Chelsea, tailor.—G. 
KENDRICK and B, D. HODGES, Gresham-street, City, warehouse- 
men.—G, WARKEN and H.STONHAM, Putney and Barnes-com- 
mon, carpenters.—R, E. F, CRAUFU RD, Dover, Captain, R.A.—G. E, 
FRUSHARD, Great Tower-stroet, City, shipbroker—K. BANTING 
Koge-terrace, Kensington, painter and glazier.—J. W. 8. 
DOWNER, Surrey-place, Wandswoith-road, bovkseller, — E. J. 
BARNES, Downham- road, Kingsland, ' warehouseman. — R. 
JORLAN, Southamp.on, and Millbrook, Hants, attorney —W. N, 
CBRANSWICK, Win’er-low-place, Vassall-road, ' Sucre » surgeon — 
W. THRIFT, High-street, Poplar, plumber.—J. H. LORL, Cam- 
bridge, hairdresser.—¥, NORMAN, rook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
millimer.—J, W. PROCLOR, Wovimore-street, Bow-common.--T. 
WHITE, jun,, St, John’s-terrace, Latimer-road, Nowting-hill, marble- 
mason.—W. H. CHE#¥ INS, Waltham Crosa, Hertfordshire, retailer 
of beer.— . ¥. WELLS, Strand-on- the-Greeo, Chiswick, enginear,— 
J. W. PARKER, High-street, Whitechapel, builder.—J. MANINS, 
Preston-rvat, Mile-end New Town, licensed victualler—W., TOY, 
Ss. Aun's-road, Brixton, surveyor—E, WILDISH, Mount-streer, 
Grosvenor-equare, lacedealer,—L. MONTAGUE, Osnaburg-street, 
Regent's Park.—J. W. RANDALL, Stratford, Kssex.—W. WARD, 
Spencer-place, Brixton-road, house agent —C. J, NASMYTH, Great 
Ss. Helen's, merchiant.—J. WAGSTAFF, Castle Morton, Worcester- 
skire, farmer,—W. LINES, Luton, Bedfordshire, house-decvracor.— 
J. OUTRAM, bBurton-upon-trent, tiaber merchant,—S, LEY Y, 
Binmwgham, jeweller.—J. H, GOODER®, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, solicivor.—E. 'T’. GREAVES, Cardiff, chemist — J. MORRIS, 
Rbymney, Monmouthshire, grocer,—J. #.  HILY, ‘Truro, Corn w sli, 
painter.—J, AVAMSON, Bradtord, woulstapler.—B. W. CROSSLEY, 
Leeds, chemist.—J. MITCHELL, J. FLETCHER and J.-H. 
MAKINSON, Manchester, dyer: <b AZULAY, Manchester, mer- 
chant —E, FRY, Tynemouth, boatbui der —J. WHITE, Fareham, 
Hampshire, fishmonger.—J. A-HBEE, Cardiff, vherff’s-officer a 
clerk, — O, NEIL, Caraiff, beerhouse-keeper, — R, CHEETHAM, 
Brereton, Oheshire, farmer.—C, LANE, Hastings, plumber,— J: 
JAMES, Worcester, centirt.—W. HOLMES, Ambleside, Westmor- 
land, tailor.—J, RENNIE, Kidderminster, beerhouse-keeper.—Q, 
HOPKINSON, Walsall—T, A. CLARK, Sunderland, draper, 
N. BIRCHBY, Little Bolwon, Lanca-hire, beerseller.—Ii, M'‘VEY, 
Kirkdsle, Lancashire, bootmaker.—J, JOINS, Birmingham.—v. J: 
LUCAS, Macclesfield, aucticneer.—T. LINGARD, Sal! ‘ord, railway 
porter.—J. BARRATT, Hulme, Lancashire, coach prictor.—W, 
COATES, Swinegate, Yorkshire.—J, WING, Weaver! , Cheshire, 
innkeeper,—W, SCARLETT, Neweastle-on-‘T'yne, attorney's clerk.— 
B. EVANS, Aberaman, Glamorganshi. beerhouse-keeper.—G, H. 
SIBTHORP, Dunstable, baicher—J. MOUNTFORD, Datlington, 
bese ponae. kasper, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—HARDMEAT and CO., Glasgow, 
indisrubber merchantse.—J. DURHAM, Lerwick, Zetland, boot 
maker,—A,. M, MOKRISON, Glargow, writer, 


TURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 

BANKRUPTS,—J. LEAVY, Lower Garden-sireet, Vauxhall 
Fridges EPILENSUN, Pome stock Veeerecsond, noe an 
—F, ge-street, 1D r—J. 
NORTH, Nicholas-streot, Mile-end, porter—R. WAY DIN, Brighton, 
cheesxemopger.—H. WILSON, Hunter’s-mews, Brunswick-:guare, 
cabriolet-driver,—R KAY, Ranelagh-strect, Pimlico.—J. DICKSON, 
Stanhope-street, Clare-market, goldbeater.—E, M, GOULDSMITH, 
Barnsbury-street, Islington,—J. BOW DEN, College-road, Harrow, 
clerk in holy ordera—R, PRATLEY, Oxford, upholsterer.—H. 
ECCLESTON, Langham-street, Fortl «nd-place, housepainter.—J, T, 
ASHENHURs?, Hunter-street, Brunswic! cabinetmaker,— 
H. HIBBERD, Mayfield, Sussex, farmer.—R. C, HOLMES, Chiswick, 
W. D. WILLIAMS, Shoe-lane, Fleot-street, clerk.—J. TILLUKY, 
Greville-rond, Kilburn, riding-master’s acsistant.—W. MORRIS, 
Dudley, tailor—M. BJORNSTROM, Uleaborg, Finland, master 
mariner.—G. GLOVER, Leicester, grocer—E.| DENN South 
Brent, Devonshire, builder.—R. ©. CAS, Scarborough, Yorkshire, 
rocer.—H, PEVPERDIN. Lincola, timber mershant.—J, H. 
ARLOW, Liver, bs and flour dealer.—W. HUMPHREYS 
and k. ELLIS, Liverpool, joinera—J, M, HUMPHREYS, Welch- 
pool, Moolgomerrshire grocer.—J. MAKINSON, Marche:ter, mer- 
chant.—T, CHA! PMAN, Crook, Durham, journeyman joiner.—R. 
FOUNTAIN, Sheffiela, collector.—J. HITCH Shurdington, Glouces= 
tershire, gardener.—J. BREARLEY, Handsworth, Staffordshire, 
brushmaker.—R, MARTINDALE, Erdington, Warwickshire oom. 
mission agent HARMAN, West Malliog, Kent, porkbutcher.— 
H, WOO », Warrington, Lancashire, file manufacturer. — F, 
PHILLIVS, Carlisle, clogger, — J. WILDER, Bury, Lanca- 
shire, beer retailer. — J, TILLSON, Tamworth, Stafford. 
shire, iunkeeper,— ‘I, B, MITCHKLL, Maiden Newton, Dor- 
getshire, shoemaker. — IT, GRAHAM, Sunderland, tailor. — 
T. H. MARSHALL, Bishopwearmouth Durham, joiner.—J, WILKs, 
Skipton, Yorkshire, shoemaker—H, GORTON, Hulni Lancashire, 
mecical student,—G. JONES, Bower Ashton, Somerset! ire, clerk to 
& conuactor.—J, RUSHER, Cardiff, scaiiover—T., W.’ Ki MP 
Leeds, journeyman cabinetmaker.—J,CUNDALL, Leeda, marble and 
stone mason.—J, JOMNSON, Leeda, journeyman elovemason,—H, 
STONIER, Hanley, Staffordshire, engineman—W. WHITFIELD, 
Ruabon, nbighshire, grocer.—A, H. LOMAS, Karl’s Barton, 
sorshaiopt-nahleg snikacp-r—W. POOLE, Herthampton, car- 
penter.— Hu. ©. yles! '. amshire, innkeeper,— 

M. TINDALL, Wootwch, aarpuniin, ” x nepees 
. LAMONT, Glasgow, plumber, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRa TIONS — 
G. DOVE, Holemill, Forfar-hire, farmer.—R. ANDERSON, Falkirk 
srocer.—J, STKWAKT, Stankhouse, E)ginshire, farmer. 


RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
Speedy Relief in Cases of Acidity, Bile, Indigestion, Heart- 


burn, Flatulency, &c. Sold in tins, | 4s., and 8s. each, by J, 
Buala, Sole Maker, 2 Wismote-sk. Gavcedicheenes me eat 
Chemis 5 


Also, Pure Vegetable Charcoal, in bottles, 2s. and 4s. cach, 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 


Recommended by the Analyst to the “ Lancet,” and 
of “ Adulterations Detected,” for making d ve bread dome 


it, and for rendering puddings and pasiry light and wholesome, 


everywhere, eae aia 

OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtained the Only Prine Natal is - 
International Exhibition, 1862, epee: 


REVALENTA ARABICA a 


restores fect digestion, strong nervea, sound lu healt! 
liver, re! ing sleep, functional regularity, and roa apron wy, 
most disorde or enfesbled, removing speedily and effectual ly 


indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, nervous, bilious, and 
liver complaints, fevers, hmmorrhoid flatulency, sore throats, 
catarrhs, colda, influenaa, noises in the head and ears, rheumatis:n, 
gout, imgariéies, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleep- 
lessnees, low spirits, d , Spleen, » palpitation, heart- 
burn, headache, debility, diarrhaa, cramps, spasms, nausea and sick- 
nes#, sinking fita, coughs asthina, bronchitia, consumption &o, 
| ig a mae A a et 1b., 28 9d. ; 12 Tb., ; 241b,, d0e, 
side; 63 and 150, Oxford-sireet ; 8, King William-stroet; and sll 
4 esr CARE OF YOUR HEALTH, 
DYSPEPSIA AND FITS. 

A sure cure for these dirersing complaints is now made new: 
in & Treatise on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, published 
by Dr. O. Phelps Brown. The prescription was furnished him in 
such a providenti il manner that he cannot con«ientiously refuse to 
make it known, as it has cured everybody who has used it. never 
having failed in a single case, It is equally ura in cases of fits as of 
dy»pepsia, and the ingredients may he obtained of any herbalist, 
Sent free to all on receipt of four ps to prepay postage, &o, 

Addross Dr. O, PHELPS BROWN, 2, King-street, C ‘Vent-garden, 


Lau 
FI OLEOWAY'S PILLS should receive a fair 


and impartial trial from ali aMicted with sore 
legs, variooss, ¥e dns, | ———— of the muacles, conte, eed ed 
aud many infirmit which multitudes pass through 1s 
existence to an early grave. aa een a miserable 


rr  , 
COoceies PILLS.—To those who suffer 
from ind) and sick tarpid liver, insetive 
bowels, dc, COCKLW'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are strongly recom. 
mended, as, by combining aromatic, tonic, and apertent Propert), 
init a out appetite, and isapare tranquilii th manna, 
induce < . 
aystera., In boxee at Im Wd, 24 Oy 4a, Ode, dnd Tig,  *8e BeFVoUs 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, ana 
au en are quickly removed hy that 
Sold by all wen Vout. Ay phe; 
i ——— 
EATING'S PE 
I DESTROYING FONSI conn Prctaokndegh bt 


Bugs, Heedes, Moths, and every speci f Inse 
Packets, ls, and %s,6d, each, by KEATING, 79,8t. Paule-churchyand 


LIVER 
well-known 


and 9s. Od. per box, 


96 


UBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
T 
UNDER THE SPECIAL Hae OF NER MAJESTY 


PEOIAL NOTICE.—PETER RORIMSONS 
SILK and DRAPERY WAREHOUSE, for all Coloured 
ties, Shawls, Dresses, Linens, &c, is at 


103 
Peter Doone MOURNING WAREHOUSE is at 


the EVENING, on 
OPEN PAILY, from 10 am to6 pm, ; and i n 1 
7 4 THURSDAYS. from 7.30 to 10 o'clock. 
TUESDAYS 0" dmniesion, uno Shulling. 


(By order) MESRY PARKINSON, sec, and Comptroller. 


ing na Pio 
These acoree om es ee 
have hitherto been suld at i) now offered from £ 
the Full Drea. ‘The Waterproof Silk tik Foulard is peculiarly adapted 
for everyday and areaite See wear. 
Patterns post-free.— Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford: street, 


OR DRESSES. 


gy Tickets are issued from London to Dublin and back 
for 2ls., evatlable = a week ; gn ae eS a eee . 

‘hi re thees men 
sora  aling, . to obtain a ticket giving admission twhoe to the 


WEDDING 


Exhibition. at ti}: Fern ROBINSON invites special attention to thie branch 
nm the Irish Railway, [Excursion Tickets are an insned a nle. of his Silk Department, contain’ ® magnificent collection of 
faced fa eth veo oe te nes = oe roduand, io gu Ser by the most eminent << 
Fer furthes | ara see “Raslway Companies! 2 annou te. | in yobs expr cxprealy f or bn bridal costume. y 


Poter Robinson, 108 to 108, Oxtord-street, 
ORDED and PLAIN..SILKS, 


te foe FETE HOBLNSON, 108 to 08, Oxford 
TOURISTS’ TICKETS, available for one calendar month, Patterne frow—PETER RO: , 103 to 108, Oxford-strest. 


CREAT WE STE RN RAILWAY. 


dis v Cheleea, and Ken- 
tng a oth Mother pincipal stations on te Greet Weare aiwey, | EVO R YOUNG LADIES. 
ncipal WATERING-PLA! en bright and Striped SILKS, i 
pada hg Peetpal WAT Cornwall, and Yorkshire Coasta, North and | pow caoe sper A ich pecporn order, wiped ¢ from £11 4 Pag ad 


Also a mapsideens Tollection of very rich and new chéns Slike, 
— £2 19a, 6d. to 44 guineas the extra Full Dress, 

free.—PET: RUBINSON'S, 1 103 to 108, Oxturd-atrect, Ww. 

~~ SEVERAL THOUSANDS TO SELECT FROM. 
ACE SHAWLS nnd MANTLES, 

from 12s, 6d, to 

Tilustrated Manual of Fashion 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 1 


ale of M 
Pfparna’cke re no found fr Oirular Tours in Nort 


lvern, the Valley of the Wye, the Oumberland Lake 
No foxion Male Holyhead). the Lakes Mt Killarney, Limerick, 


d the Channel le 
*Syeep Return Tickets to Malvern are now issued on Fridays and 
ys, available for return by any 


the foliowing roontataing fares and full particulars mey be ob- 


tained unit the com ‘s Offices and Stations. 
t the Company 
veaeington, July, 1865, J. GRIBRSON, General Manager, 


a THREE 


Oaford-ntreee, Ww. 


SE ee SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS MONTH. 
RIGHTON and BACK for ADIES' TRAVELLING SUITS, 
Se TiNen Yicga aod Kemngey Tren ng spent 
Chlidren uncer 2 years of = luggage allowed. 


in Piain or 
Poile do bie vena Mexican Pym Gingham, &e., 
eee and BACK for THREE 


from 1 
PETER ROBINSON'S, toate fos, | Oxtord-strest, Ww. 


AT BEDUCED PRICES, 


EASIDE DRESS E&. 
Several Hundred Single Deomes, suitable for Travelling, 


Cog 
are now being sold at half their value, 
A Brent quantity of raters at the Reduced Prices, 


a. 04. 86. Od., to 198, 64, the Full Dress, 
Patterns free” “PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, W. 
REDUCED IN PRICE, ALL THE CHOICE 


SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE, EVERY SUNDAY, by the 
BKIGHTON RAILW. ay. 


‘and BACK for THREE 
poxmmors ny SIX PENCE, EVERY SUNDAY, by the 
BRIGHTON Rall 


ONDAY RETURN 
Soe ee ery SATURDAY 4 { consogen er and 
RYENING from London Bridge, Victoria, and 
ini to BRIGHTON, Worthing, Littehampi 


Foctamenth Be oe Tite books of te “ae as NEW , QORGANDIE | MUSLINS. 
Bouth Coast Railway. itish, French, and 8: Print 
‘ N. Oe Oh enact easiaby of puseneen patt-tenee 
TODA RE.—126TH REPRESENTATIO PETER ROBINSON" © 0s to 108, Oxford-street. 


THEATRE OF MYSTERY, (ALL —Marvels 


ic and Vertriloqulm, by 
teaae Basket Trick ana Instantaneout 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
SUMMER DRESSES, 


Growth of 


HEAP 


Woinesda and Saturday Afternoons at. 
Btails ded ene, 33, oe aE: and Box-office, Egyptian 
1, Admission, le, 2s., 
Me dimes 1 miraculocs. *—Vide* Times, Times,” April 18, 1865, 


M: ALFRED “MELLON'S CONCERTS. 
V 


as introduced, for the first time in this po ae on Fas'er Mant 
Apeil 17, 1008, by, bn Setar, soe on ning Anew weries of colours in the Plain Mexican Cleth, 
ti Tasian Magicians. EVERY. ES ee at Eight 7 Sauurday ‘of colours in the Plain Mea 


Aizo, Striped, Chocked, neon ditvo, 84, 9d, 12a, 6d., to 18s, 6d, 
_ Patterns free,—PETER | ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest. 


UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY. 


SILKS, Dit HARVEY and To SON, DBs, VAMILY LINENS 


EVERY RVENING, at Right, ROYAL ITALIAN OPRBA. 
ENT-GAROEN,—On Monday ne on 
t, 


a Gounod ni 
Other ta, Misoe 
Mellon, 


Thursday next, 8 Teg. oad tees, Mr 
ME, ALFRED MELLON'S CONCERTS, EW SILK 8.—PATTERNS S FBEB. 
The following new works are in rehearsal :—“ The United Rilke, 
Service Quadrille,” by A. F. (Bandmaster of the JOHN HARVEY and BON, Ludgete-hill, 
Sorete) sat by Kiicken, arranged : 
Q ——— »LACK FIGURED SILKS, 


Mi ALFRED MELLON’S CONOERTS, 


Médle. Licbhart will sing sing Fonne iis SVBAING (Gotrday) 
Feeacanta oy hoDinT OOCK® and Gos, New Burlington st, 


Ss peeing COMPREHENSIVE and in 


inated a... 
At ail tne peinelpal Booklet py rg 4 } A ae 
Sy olidonion of Odes, 
jon of Oder, 


Patterns fres. 
A lange eamxtonens of ¥ Kew Patterns, £3 be. 68. for 4 yards 
Black @: ins, Black Gros és Sues, 
JOHN HARVEY a and SUN, Ludgate-hill, 
AMILY LINEN DEPABTMENT. 
JOHN HARVEY ond SON, 
nen and Cotton vit widths, 
Trish ancl Scotch Tabte Napkins, and Slips, 
Made and Markod with Crest or Inisial, and Warranted for Wess. 


IRST-CLASS CARPETS. Lowest prices, 
Price-list fron, 


Patterns can be forwarded Into the Country frev, 


Ready this day, foap 879, Seely printed 
bound in 4 nm eloth, wilt Talnd price brs 8 
7 oO it Store P.oms, en ished 


ONGS8 AND POEMS. T. VENADLES and SONS, London, 
- WAND, LOGE, ant TYLER, 195, Fletatro, and 107, | TVTRST.OLASS (SILKS. Lowest rices, 
D , Salisbury -r quare, EK Write for Patterns, P F 


Shawls, Manties, x Baby wn 
T. VENABLES and BONS, London, EB, 


ee ee DRAPERY. Lowest prices. 
zine foe vere eae 
7, VENABLES and SONS, London, B, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
BE FRMApSTON ¥ FAMILY. Edited by 
Author of jor Bridesmaids.” 
WILLIAM BATHURST. ~~ ‘LEWIS HOUGH. 


MISS CAREW. ba AMELIA B, EDWARDS, Author 
of “ Barbara's H. 


Full Dress, Patterns free, 


and Crisp, 198, Regent-street. 


REDUCTIONS, 


very best quality, 228, 11d. 


NNUAL 


oe Sek 
te and Leugtl ‘lke, reduced ls, 9)4. 
mr pgiioras free -BARRE a and CRISPs | is, Regent-strest. 


AAs RED UCTIONS—USEFUL 
EARLY AUTUMN DRE 8, 9d, Full, Dress ; Em- 


paca 7a, 64.5; 
uot  Daroge ‘Droste. 8, 9 Print’ Dremes, 58. 6d. ; 
Grenadin, 5 Dresses (ilk), 88. 94 ; oult de wre Dresses, 108.. 6d. ; 


Sa bd; Printed Muslin, Mosambiquos, 
inghass Be thom th, per per ya ie Bae ere 


ANN UAL REDOCTIONS.—BLACK SILES. 
1500 erent mo byl rich Blask Glacé, Dress. 
pvt po of Gros Geen, 39a, 6d, Full Dress. 


‘Thousands of yardaof 
Patterns frea—BAKER and 


LOVES! GLOVES! GLOVES! 
*¥and Coloured, Bam 1s, 6d. per pair, Black, White, 
ond Solar oRise “dm 


Fee coueune: MADE UP, 


Trimmed in the most correct and approved taste, may bo 


i 


The Court mad 
to 262 t-atreet. 
N.B. In connection witht the Coloured Retablishment of Oxford. ‘tte 


(0) PURCHASERS 3 of BLACK SILKS, 
PETER ROBINSON 
has just completed, for ready cash, a very large purchase of Black 
Silks at an unueual advantage, of which he is anxious to give his 
customers the full benefit. 
Good useful Black Siks from 45s, to 52s. 6d. the Dress. 
Superior and meat endoring qualities tro from 3 te 7 guineas. 


Very handsome Bane-omes r yy from 7 to 15 guineas, 
atterns 
At Peter Robinson's ceort aa and General yaa toaagd Warehouse, 
256 to 263, Regent-etreet, Lo 
UNTEARABLE 


\ V IRE-GROUND BLACK GRENADINES, 
at PETER ROBINSON'S Mourn! Warehouse, 
256 to 263, Regent-strest, London, Patterns free, 


Bowe: Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 
of Ornamental — ail 


fe | and every other descr 
‘are quality”. of COLLEY, Perfumer, Hal 
, a, 28, Bishopsgate-street Within, Hair-cutting, 6a. 
DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 
e CHKONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, H.B.H. 
the ’RINCE of WALEs, and H.LM, the EMPEROR of RUSSIA, 
and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, W.C.,and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, EC, 
Guineas, Guincas, 
Geld Lever watenas, 


eis: Lever Watches, 
from +1810 30 5tolS 
Gold Half ch silver ver Half Chronometer 35 
winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, 
out 4 key, By in Hunting Ca-e ee 
Gold Huntiog, case extra 1} a Chronometera, 


Gold Geneva Watches, 
7to” ald Gain, quit if 6to%5 


and guaran- 


teed, from a - 
An elegant Assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 
Astronomical, Turret, ond ote ean made to order. 
E, Dent and 61, Strand, W.C, Coutte’ and 
‘aalhwhdanse oe — 
LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
is on for wear as real ailver. 
‘Table Forks ( Pati Per dos.) 110 Oand1 16 6 
Demert ditto... « ww « « 100, 1100 
Table ce ee ewe 220 0 = 1:18 
Dessert ditto .. or . o 2 Se TBS 
Tes Spoons ‘onde oizso , 618 0 


Catalogues or 
a ea ope Pine Hieck, 298, Berand 
ARDNERS LAMPS. 
GARDNERS' CHANDRUIRBS. 
GAKDNERS' DINNEK SERVICES, 
GARDNERS’ ey roe oe Cc 
GARDNERS’ TaBLE GL 
GARDNERS PLATED goons. 


ARDNERS’, 453 and 454, “STRAND, 
Four Doors from Trafalgar- juare, 
Illustrated Catalog ues port-tres, 


DAM and CO,’S DINNER SERVICES, 


ay 3 vols. 
ANDREW RAMSAY OF ERROL. 


By the Author Pf Pxonoren a amare eA 
* John nerd hoe rote 18, Great Mas nat aay. — te ofr Paar pti prices. 
Just published, price 3a, 6, cloth, = VENABLIS SONS, London Be z 
KETCHES FROM OAMBBIDGE. aT AF. 


IIRST-OLASS IRON BEDSTEADS, Xe. 


1. VENABLES sod SONS, 
1G, 104, 105, Whitechapel ; and 2, 4.6.8, Commercial-street, London, 


Ome, A 

1. Introductory. 7. Various, 

2. The Dona. ILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 
3. Athietic 8, 9. Tuition, Pattorna post-free, 
Sows 0 et ee Black Pigared Gros Grain, both tides alike, 3s, 34. 
& The Union. 12, Conelu ion Wide-width Striped Silks, New Onlours, £1 be, 6 the Dress of 


MACMILLAN and Co,, 16, Bedford-si: Lrest, Cov x nt-garden, 
- 9 ‘The New Colours in Fan Cheek sitke at £1 15s, 6d, the D 
oO T oO U R I. 8 T 8 of 14 parda, wide width. 23 
‘Those sre worthy special attention. 
Good wide-width Black Inrés, at 28 6s and fe. 11d. 


| 


to all parts of boa 
‘The latest and best Editions, A lot of Blick French Lay will i va 29 inches wide, 
At J. GILBERT'S, 34. pow pare 
18 and 19, Gracech ureh-street, E.C. Also, , 98 inher at art worth 4s, 64. 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 


ikroe! 
~~ Pries One Ehilling, Ti and 78, St, i Paul chavehyard “ig Po 


LETTER ON FLATOLENCE, Addressed 
bd 1,ths Bale by + London Preiclan London : DRAM and 


ANTED, Nos. 76, 89, 96, 98, 99, 100, 102, 

158. and 193 of the ILLUSTRATED Tris,’ Letters 
wating, pries of all oF any, to the address of advertiser, T, 
rat « 


IANOFORT a Lf EXTRAORDINARY. 


Feur o'Clock. 


EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
Hudson's Lay Sale, 

SSWELUL and CO. invite Ladies’ atvention to upwarda of 500 
Bea'skiua, purchased under most favourable circums.ances, These 
picked, choice Skins have been made up into the most fashionable- 

een SONA, SAE be sold at one third lers than the usual 
price, 


Compton House, Old Compion-street and Frith-atreet, Soho-square, 
omens ant ANTIQUES. —_SBWaLL and CO, 


C., 


M 
PIANOFORT for three pothg H hich, and withou elon otter Ati 
farther ea whetever, the pianoforte beoorses the ; ve in spiiatelon i oires o Aan 
pag ay rr Es an 
etal: eoael ge el Compton House, Frith-sirest ; and Old Compton-street, Boho, W. 


aS ALPINE TRAVELLING CLOAK 
Bis. ea.‘ ‘ine new m Linsey Tevelliog Par ir a Trapeliing wea 


Shawle, 10a. 
FARMEE and BOGENS I, 173, 175, and 179, Regent-strect, 


| leamone LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 
Prices. 


{Il forward, JAMiS Prine ngs y pes : le 
¥ forwent, eeeringe 7d parcels San ‘apwards, Single and 
son a Damask Ta! Clouhs, Napkins, Diw > ven ; nena, 
— Tilow Linens, eae tenn (4 ro { aap 
Guitanas Lawn ass © and Gini ance “Tela ey me 
atterns and Price-list post-free, 
James wee and Co., 18, Donegall-place, Belfast. 


QIMMER’S HEMISPHERIC NEEDLES, 


IANOS FOR HIRE. —CARRIAGE- FREE. 


Fi. epee tre 4 three years’ 
ba sit CHEY, Mekers 73, Bishopegate-strest thin, BL. 


Rese 38 BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS. 

Cornata, Saxhorne, Drums, Fiutes, &e., in use in 
all parts of the kingdom, siving aniveral satisfaction. Butler's 
Artist Model, the easiess Cornet yet |, With double water- 
key, in ense, £664 Other Corneta, from 30a Man , Hay- 
market, London, Prices, with drawings, post 


Our) WHITE’ 8 ORIENTAL 1} PIOKLE 
CURBY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Carry Powder, and Curry be obtained from all Sauce 


‘endors ; 
CROSSE and BLACK 
WELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 


teat quality. Retail Ls Messrs. Baker and 
Potter and Co., Cranle: 
Dorchester ; Mr.'T. M 
Wycombe; Mr D. Durrant, Shiereees Mr, W, Addias, Swaffham, 

, Som, and Co. 22, St. Paul's-churchyard, EC. 


Crisp, Regent-street ; 
pton; Mr. T. Robinson, Jun. 


in papers of 95, 1 dez., 4 aoe, ont farey oazes of 100 arsorted, | and aqnadek | the Prize ee 


terrace, Brom: 
Williams, Cardiff ; Mr, W. Reddington High 


ATHS.—DEANE'S DOMESTIC BATHS. 
‘The bath ment of Deane and Co.'s ppmetarrtogy amine 

an extensive of shower, hip, aa ere 
‘gach of pe ie of eof the 


aud every description of bath ma ily the 1 \ " oe 
owt porns le prices, 


bert material and werkmanship, and 
Patent gas oike, simple, efficient, and Bath-roum 
ont complete, rai and pos Sunphies on on athe and bathing, 
engravings, gratis an A ia — Deane Co., 
William street. London B: Established A.D, 1700, 
(j4SSLiEes in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 
Bronze,—Mediwval Fittings, &c. A large aseortment always 


on view, Kvery article marked in figurea.— D, HULETT and 
ov., ‘Manufactirers, 8 and 36, Bg tigi Holbeen, W.c. 


7 
FACT.—An ELEGANT POCKET 
TIMEPIECE, warranted to denote correct time, guld ap- 
ndages, gilt case, a&e., included. Price One Shilling, Parcelled 
Tee to uny part for fourteen s.amps. 
PAUL BANSOM, mt, Brunswick- -etrest, _ Haggerstone, London, N. BE. 


RAVELLING BATH, STRAP, and LOCK, 
128, ; Tin Bonnet Boxes, 4, ; Iron Trankr, 9s,—SIMMONS 
and SON, thonmongers, 168 and 187, Tottenham-court-roed, Lista 


Lo S Patent SEWING- MACHINES, 
vate Family use, Dresemaking, &o, Catalogues and 
Sergei Tihs Work may beh had on application to W. F. Tho Thomas 
¢ and a Regest-cirons, Oxford-street, 


OND'S ‘PERMANENT "MARKING INK 

is by far the best for marking names and initials upon 
household linen, wearing Price 1s, per bottle; no 6d. 
size ever made, Soid by 
it Notice Phe 
Bie Within, EC. without which the Ink 


WALKER'S NEW NEEDLES.—The 
e PATENT RIDGED-EYES are easily threaied, and work 
without the alightest drag. 100 post-free for twelve stamps of 
sny respectable Dealec.--H. Walker, 47, Gresham: 
Queen's Works, Alcester, 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 
RIMMEL’S TWO-GUINEA DRESSING BAGS, fitted with 

15 superior toilet requisites, and replete with perfumery, The 
Guinea Dressing Case and Roll-up Pouch.— 95, Strand ; 24, Comn- 


hill; and i”, Regent pemeent, 
O P Oo 4 0 N rf X.—PIESSE and LUBIN’S 
NEW PERFUME.—Opoponax isa native flower of Mexico, 
of rare fragrance, te Oh -—Labormery of Fiowers, 2, New Boud-si, 
PUBVEYORS TO BRE. THE | PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STABOH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


-sireot ; and 


F you TRAVEL send for BUSSEY SMITH 
| and CO.’3 Tlustrated Cawlogue of PORTMANTEAUS, 
| Tranke, Travelling-beg@s; Field, Marine, and Opera Glasses, un- 
New Oxford-street ,W.C, 


| Tivalled for excellence and cheapnem.—48$ N. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES AUGUST 19, 1968 
BAkEE, 224, CRISPS New, MARINE] PAREINS, and GOTT 0's 


at VERY MODERATE ORS, 
Wine. -CASES, 2s, 6d, to 10 guineas, 
SS 
p= G-CASES, 10s. to 20 guineas, 
_ SSS SS eee 
)BBSSING-BaGs, Fitted and Unfitted, 


(ABBIAGE-BAGS. COURIER BAGS, 


PoBtMaNTEAUS, ALL SIZES, 
FiNVELOPE-CASES. BLOTTING-BOOKS, 
ORKBOXES, 7s, 6d, to 5 guineas, 
[NESTANDS. DESKS. GLOVE Boxes, 
Prsszs and POCKET-BOOKS, 
(ABD-CASES AND CARD-TRAYS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Choice of 3000, 
{LOVE AND KNITTING BOXES, 


= aint -BOTTLES, FANS, 


Bo SLIDES and STANDS, 
FRUUARD and BAGATELLE TABLES, 
Tisserand oma 
froLe- -8IZEB SET, 30s,, carriage-free 


yy csicat BOXES, 15s. to 50 guineas, 


SS Sem PRAYERS, and CHURCH 
i SERVICES, 
ARKINS and GOTTO'S 


FAN 
24, 25, 27,and oo XFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 
——$—$————— 


” (ass alee 


H fag daend CROQUET (Two Prize Medals, 


1862).—Pricea, lactating Jen Jaques’ New Lawa on the Game, 
15a. to £5 Se. per set. Wholesale, Jaques and Son, 102, Hatton- 
garden, Observe the samme, '‘ Jaques and Son" ‘on each box, 


OYAL INSUBANCE COMPANY, 


LONDO¥— Royal Inguranet-bulaii Lombard-strest, 
LIVERPOOL —Royai Tnsarance- bull North John-strest. 


At the ANNUAL MEETING on th on the 4th inst, the fellow: 
ing were 


some of reeulta 
IRE BRANCH. 
on meentaine See hs yeas tank aaiasoeies 60, oe en £406,404 
Be'ng an advance over oe oo £66,736 
In the last reven years the Premiums have incrossed by over 
130 per cent. 
LIFE BRANCH. 
New Policies in 1064 was ea Se : # (014,898 
Yielding in New jiums £32,708 


men's, 
Premivmes received first fifteen se 108 1864 .. £70,259 329 
Premiums received in five years, us “U0 is3 
The entiie accumulstion of Funds on 

Insui . vay £87,000 i 


5 per cent, to p onary Bonus of £4 perc st per annmin 
we os anette to the original amount of every Policy en itied to par- 
pation, 


iN. 
completed endl coupled, it ts 
a@ new epoch in ite 


existence as a on office, hang Gaus combine to shew a 
bebly large expansien 8 business, which will 
excerd ioe feo = a 2 which, could have reasonably been formed 
of it some 5 cars 


PERCY Dov#, Manoger and Aebeery. 
August, 1865, JouN Be JOHNSTON, Secretary i in Lon 


UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA1ION 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, Ime 14, Bupsell-strect, 
Covent-garden, LENDS MONBY, on persenal or other security, in 
sums of £20 to £500, to be repaid by instalments, extending over 
one, two, or three jeara, The large 
—_ les it to ee ite hewmen: once Hee 


Axnsociation a! ida money for the panne, # house by & 
tenant, or for the liq mortgages, 0! 8 most advan- 
tageous to the borro: EDWARD HARPER, 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 
fres from acidity or hea}, ani much superior 
Une Guinea per dison. A roally genuine 

‘dozen. Terms cash. Three dczm. rail paid, 


73, Groat Russeil-street (corner 
of sigomebury-square), London, W.C. Established 1841, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAO 
PRANDY.—This celebrated old Iriah Whisky rivals the 
 mapliew. daiietons, Lahe'd 


bbe, peel oy Po the appoi) Led agunes in the principal 
Teta! ma 

towns in Magiand | on whelegus eat Windmlil-surset, 
Landon, W- red seal, and branded cork, 
“ Kinshaa’s LL Whisky,” 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The MARCH 
BREWING of the above ALE are now Reg YT 
ia pettiee and casks, by ATER, 


mest condition, in 
MACKIE, TODD, owed CO, at their New London- bridge Stcree, 
London. ge, Be. 


E 


an unequalled stemachisc, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Gresem italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. a dover, 
Manufactured by WATERS ‘and WILL 1aMs, 
2, Martin's-lane, Cannon-street, London. 
F Wholessle Agents, ke _ Lewis and Co., Worecoster. 
P E Pr 8 I N 
MORSONS’ PEPSINE WINE, 
eh oyna Jarese LOZENGES, 
for weak digvetion. at Moreon wad Son, 31, 
124, ealbemyancew, Ruseeli- C. 
Pepsine Wine, in Sa., and 102, each, 
== Toosnges, ta boxes, ot 3a and 4s, 64, each, = 
RADDOCK’S HALF-HOUR CANDLES 
prevent Leper in Bed or Fire, Sixty for One peinint 
Alvo, Sconces to make any Candlestick suit—Tin, Id. ; M 
oooh. Wal TRORE and CRADDOCK, !6, Bivhopsgate “street, EG 
ie BROWN AND PULSON'S 
patsst OORN FLOUR, 
ad. 
Waeeeeie \y pure. Fe 
Each packet bears the makers’ poem ao “John Brown, 
John poieun,” wm cheap qualities are sometimes urged ppon pur- 
cha:ess decensscen ot Brown and nevrom ‘8. 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, = 5 Coogee, tn 

the Parish of 8, Mary-le-sisand, iu the County of Middlesex, by 
THOMAS FOX, 2,Catherine-sireet, strand, —SATURDAY 
AUGUST 12, 1865, 


